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LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW ARITHIIETIC 


IN THREE BOOKS 


MENTAL ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL 


E very cordial recognition given this series of Arithmetics en- 
courages the publishers to believe that these books meet the 
demand for Arithmetical text-books which will prepare pupils 


ETHICS, PEDAGOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY: 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
WiLuiAM J. RoLre, Litt.D. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
J. W. Repway, F.R.G.S, 


MATHEMATICS: 
M. A. BaiLey, A.M. 


DRAWING: 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
EXPRESSION: 


WILLIAM DEWITT Hype, D.D., LL.D., Emit G. Hrrscu Ph.D., 
Epwarpb Howarp Griccs, M.A., ARNOLD TomMPKINS, Ph.D., 
W. N. Haicmann, M.A., S. T, Dutton, A.B. 
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100 Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
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THE SILVER SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS 





THE SERIES 


Correct in Theory. 

Advanced in Method. 

Distinct in Treatment. 

Accurate and Thor- 
ough. 


Forms a Literary Taste. 











BOSTON 





BIRCHARD, 








624 Chestnut Street > 


By ALBERT LeROY BARTLETT, A.M. 
First Steps in English 


For THIRD AND FouRTH GRADES. 176 pages. Beautifully 
illustrated with several color cuts and numerous other fine 
reproductions. Cloth. Introductory price, 38 cents. 


The Essentials of Language and Grammar 


For GRAMMAR GRADES. 318 pages, Cloth. Introductory 
price, 62 cents. 

The elementary book presents the rudimentary principles 
with. simplicity and skill, and illustrates them by apt and 
beautiful selections. The higher book covers the technical 
essentials of grammar and composition, and by the free use of 
the best literature in analysis, creates a fine literary taste and 
a correct and elegant diction. 


Correspondence cordtally invited. 


29-33 East 19th Street, NEW YORK 








for business life and, at the same time, will contribute in fullest 
measure to the discipline of their mental powers—a thing too fre- 
quently overlooked in the preparation of school text-books. 

The Elementary book of this series was prepared with special 
reference to the needs of that numerous class of pupils whose school 
attendance does not extend beyond the lower grammar grades. 
the most complete book of its grade published. 


It is 


VERY LIBERAL TERMS ON INTRODUCTION ORDERS 





Correspondence cordially invited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 








TWO OPINIONS. 


From a purely literary stand- 
point these books are of surpass- 
ing excellence. The First Steps 
isa plain, practical presentation 
of the elements of English, free 
from the unpalatable dilution 
which characterizes the average 
“Language Lessons.” The ad- 
vanced book is a clear presenta- 
tion of the essentials of English 
Grammar.—Supt. B. B. Snow, 
Aubarn, N. Y. 

The works are simple but inter 
esting, clear and concise, show- 
ing a complete mastery of the 
subject by the author, and offer- 
ing the same to the users of 
them. They contain the latest 
dévelopments in sound pedago- 
gical science.—Prinorpa L. J. 
France, Vernon, N. J. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING, 


1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 REGISTRY. 1067 ARROWHEAD. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SON, - - 9% John Street, New York. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEARB. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| Caaloowe Free} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St. Philadelphia, 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER begins June 21st and ends September 1st. 


Courses will be given in almost all subjects. In addition to the regular courses there will be a 
large number of free entertainments and special lectures and courses by eminent specialists from 
other institutions, such as President Guusaulus of Armour Institute, President Draper of the 
University of Lilinois, President Mendenhall of Worcester Polytechnic Inetitute, President Thwing 
of Western Reserve University, Professor Scripture of Yale University, and President Bashford 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. : 2 

ie ey | 1 wy courses a ofp omuaty mene thet wants. ~~) — Quarter work counts 
toward a degree the same as work in any other quarter. Expenses are low. 

The circular of announcements will be sent free upon application to JFROME H. RAYMOND, 
President, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205«211 Third Ave,, 
x NEW YORK. 


Everything _ necess; 
for the Chemical po 5 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices, 

Glass and Metal Appa. 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 















Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the nt. Preserves the 
softest lead, Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. ; 

@ Made only by A. B. DICK COFMPANY, 
162-164 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 
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teachers occupying 





at self-improvement. 
all your days in a humdrum fash- 











General Culture for Teachers, Normal 
Schools, Training Classes, Reading 


years. 
field. 








— «wm 1! Jeader in the country. It has | bibliographical notes. 


fessional study and largely read 





ington. Jt aims to provide a 
broad, carefully-planned, thoro 
course of reading for teachers. 
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COME UP HIGHER & # 


ROFESSIONAL and General Culture are alike valu-;(3) School Management. 

This important subject will be treated thruout the year. 
positions of importance and| The principal subjects of discussion will be “ Self-Govern- 
large remuneration, have reached their present positions | ment of Pupils,” and ‘“ Rewards and Punishments.” 
without the aid of early special training, by persistent efforts |(4) Questions and Answers 

Why go 00 | of the New York Uniform Examinations, which have proven 


EDUCATIONAL || ‘on when you might be climbing $44 — to many subscribers in the past, will continue 
FOUNDATIONS || to the top. hy aie: 
| (5) American Progress, 1800-1900 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
‘AMootly Tex-Bock of Pea at ]} has been published for eleven! by Supt. Wm. E. Chancellor, of New Jersey. The course 


It has no rival in its own | begins with the September number and wil 
It has received the ap-| but comprehensive review of the history of the Z 
roval of nearly every educational |in the nineteenth century, together with study hints and 


been adopted for teachers’ pro-|(6) Studies in English Literature. 

During the past year the course in literature has been a 
in states so widely divergent in| study of the great American authors of the nineteenth cen- 
condition as Massachusetts,|tury. This is to be followed by similar studies of some of 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Wash- | the greatest English authors of the past hundred years. 


TATE’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
For a number of years we have made a practice of giving 


ive a concise 
nited States 























This course covers Pedagogy and 
General Culture. Its purpose is to enlarge the teacher’s 
knowledge of the history, principles, and methods of educa- 
tion which has become indispensable to those who aim for 
any permanent success in teaching’; and also to provide a 
systematic plan of study in history, literature, and civics, 
tending to broaden the teacher’s horizon and make his work 
in the school-room of greater value. For next year the 
course is as follows: 


(i) History of Education. 

This will be a study of five great teachers—Comenius, 
Basedow, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart. 
(2) Theory of Teaching. 


This will consist of the consideration of five important fun- 
damental laws of teaching. These will be thoroly discussed, 
their meaning considered, their application illustrated. 


















E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


subscribers in one number of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
some great educational book complete. For 1900-1901 we 
shall out-do any previous effort in this direction. The num- 
ber for December, 1900, will contain a standard $1.50 book. 
This is Tate’s “ Philosophy of Education,” long prized b 
educators as one of the most complete and valuable of all 
books on education. 
with is there — a clearer and more complete statement 
of educational principles. It contains 331 pages and will be 
given unchanged to our subscribers. 


TERMS. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS will give to subscribers for 
Ig00-Ig0I nearly 1,000 pages in its ten numbers. This is the 
equivalent of four books that would sell at one dollar each. 
The price remains as heretofore, Only $1.00 a Year. 

Special terms will be made to clubs and these terms will 
be quoted on application. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 








| Established in 1884. Positsons Filled, 4.000, 
129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious fer Ad- 
| vancement rather than those without positions. 


TEACHERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE | 
ASSOCIATION | 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 87s Wabash Av. gftesg, Il. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y. 
% King St, West, Toronto, Can. 730 Coope: per Bldg. .D enver, Colo. 420 Garrott Bidg San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century Blidg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson lk., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 








Ei d 
THE ALBERT ) fstebited touteon gus Jargert ond test ( CENTRAL 
TE ACHERS’ tember in Colleges, Normal Schools, Academies, M 
High Schools, Public School a. = ; Ling HALL, 
AGENCY. service guaranteed. Banual of Ph theres CHICAGO. 
PENNSYLVANIA Operates in every state. Success- 
EDUCATIONAL ) £t! teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
“ promotion are wanted immediately Penn. 
BUREAU for fall vacancies. 





Combined Management ; 
P. V. HUYSSOON, 
(Late of Fisk Agency,) | Props 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


SCHERMERHORN ‘eorex 
: EsTABLISHED 1855. 


Oldest and best known in U 8. Recommends skilled teach- 
ersin all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 











Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


If yoa are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a ince in another lo- 
ity; or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau Lae 
hes notified members of Known vacancies for 20 years Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Sénd stemp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon, 1420 Chestnut St., Prila. 


SUDDEHN VACANCIES. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2092-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 








When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDE RGARTEN 24 SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 











j. W. SCRERIAEAR ORE & CO., 
3 ® th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. "he York. 





WDITE FOR “THE MAGIC LANTEDN IN COLLEGE WORK.” 


Oil, Acet; sagione, Colct Calcium, Electric Lan- 
terns. jascope attachment for 
showing Micro-Slides. The Projecto- 
scope for Moving Pictures for School 
Use. Projecting | Microscopes, Polari- 
soopes, etc. 80,000 Slides covering His- 

tory, ‘Travels ‘Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, - 


HELPS FOR 
TEACH E RS teachers’ aids. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 







SHOWN WITHOUT 
DARKENING THE ROOM 





- (Dept. I.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 
of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 
subjects, on pedago y question books; school en- 
tertainment books ; Heckboard stencils ; in fact all 
Sent free on request. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Coll Famili 
Superior Professors, ' Schoo -~ so 


— ri oe Gorsenoenes for every. hy = 
’ Schools to P; ak og “Call onor addres 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yor«x. : 








THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Recommends —_—- and normal graduates, 


specialists, and other teachers to colleges. 
a ,and families. Advises parents about 


WM. O. PRATT, MaANaGER 


70 Firty Avenug, New York. 





INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Professors, Peteaipals, Kindergartners, Grada 
and Spec Teachers furnished to Colleges, 
ebooks, 2 and Families. ABET M. PENTLAND, 
Manager, 540 Fine yer Bldg., ‘Oheans. 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE. ¥¥oZeach by Mai Siz Courgoe 


$4.50; 
School Course, $4.50; Book-Keeping Course, $7. 00; 
Zoology, $5.00; Botany, $5.00; Philosophy, 
$5.00. Don’t you need one or more of. these 
Courses? D OMAS GRANTED. courses 
are for a term of 12 weeks. We furnish all neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER. Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Il. 


Blackboard 
Stencils# # 


> 
WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 








Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea, 

Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 16c. 


French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 


40c. 
War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 


Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36in. 10c. 
Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 
Physiology Charts. Set of 7. 
va) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons, 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 35 Designs. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@ 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America anda 5-cent stencsl— 
uth complete ist. 


Es L. Kellogg & Co., 


6x East Ninth Street, New York. 


50c. 


75 Designs. 





IN EVERYBODY’S MOUTH— 





ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


Established 1860. 








It is only natural that they should be popular when they have been on the market for forty years, 


and are the nicest and easiest writing pens out. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL 


All styles. All stationers. 


PEN CO., ‘worse! cameens® 3: 
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=QOURz OUR TIMES, 
TIMES A Semi-llonthly [Magazine of Current History. 
Discovers Te POT mB } 
— The plan of this paper is to give— s 
fA aoa cendensed, and impartial account of the Leading Events of 
A bs ; (2) The important Inventions and Discoveries. ©) tC ; 
“a _— 3) Interesting Geographical Material. 
The Peace Conference. (4) Answers to Questions of General interest, relating to these and kin- 
py «di drea matters. 
eo ed It differs from a newspaper in that the news is thoroughly 
rey n Ms Way to France sifted and put in the briefest and most readable shape. It iS eee fe eae 
a REE Saree professes to be, A ped . ae ey peg ay . 
Seer os wana. arama c will find its way into school text-books in a few years. OUR 1 
— TIMES gives the history now, while throbbing with liveliest Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


interest. 
WHY IT IS A GOOD PAPER FOR THE SCHOOL: 


1. Because it gives all the news of the month, in brief space, that is worth reading 
or remembering. 

2. It omits the worthless and harmful material—the murders, scandals, unimport- 
ant events, etc. 

3. It contains much material for the classes in geography, physics, chemistry, 
physiology, astronomy, civil government, etc. 

4. It helps to make pupils intelligert readers and thinkers. 

5. There is no waste material in it; every line may be used in some way. 

6. The busy teacher can use it to keep informed of the world’s great events. 

7. It may be used for supplementary reading or as a text-book of current history. 


OUR TIMES is a success because it meets the desires of a very large number. 
During the past ten years it has been used in thousands of school-rooms, and its cir- 
culation has steadily risen until it is more than double any similar paper. 


OURS TIME is published twice a month, on the first and fifteenth. Subscribers 
tell us that for school use a semi-monthly is just right. Each number contains 20 
pages, in magazine ferm with neat colored cover, nicely illustrated with portraits, 
maps, and pictures of leading inventions.5 @NLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR, 
Club rates for two or more subscribers, FORTY CENTS EACH. Subscribers to 
our other periodicals are entitled to the club rate on their own subscription. 





THREE BOOKS ON CHILD STUDY 


By G. STANLEY HALL. 


Story of a Sand Pile 


A Study of Dolls 


A very full account of one of the most 
complete and satisfactory investigations 
in “Child Study” that have been under- 
taken. It must prove of the greatest value 
to all interested in this work. Limp cloth 
Price, 25 cents. 


Contents of Children’s 
Minds on Entering School 


Gives the results of careful investigations 
to determine the amount and kind of 
knowledge possessed by the average child 
on entering school. This is a matter of 
much importance to the primary teacher. 
Limp cloth. Price, 25 cents, postpa d. 


Superintendents often use these books to discuss 
at teachers meetings. Wewitli make a reduction 
on quantities of one dozen or more. “ 


THE GERMAN COMMON SCHOOL AND ITS LESSONS 10 AMERICA 


By Dr. Levi Sretey The first complete work on the German School System in the English 
language. Invaluable for every thoughtful teacher. Every pedagogical library should 
have it. For reading circles it will prove a most interesting work. Price, $1.50 ; to 
teachers $1.20; postage 10 cents. 

: TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

I, Introduction; II, Early History; III. Beginnings of Sehool Systems; IV. Development of the 
Volksschule; V. Frederick the Great; VI. Development since the time of Frederick the Great ; 
VII. Administration oi the Schools; VIII. The Provincial School Authority; IX. The Goverments; 
X. The District; XI. The Local Board; XII. Compulgory Education ; XIII. The Common School; 
XIV. The Course of Study; XV. Method of Instruction; XVI. Application ; XVII. Religion in the 
Schools; XVIII. School Buildings; XIX. Support of the Schools; XX. The Training of Teachers— 
Preparatory Schools; XXI, Teachers’ Seminaries; XXII. Course of Study in Teachers’ Seminaries; 
XXIII. The Examination of Teachers; XXiV. The Teachers; XXV. The Appointment of Teachers; 
XXVI. Salaries of Teachers; XXVII. The Training of Teachers in America ; XXVIII. Appointment and 
Support of Teachersin America ; XXIX. Pensions; XXX Pensions for American Teachers; XXXI. other 
Kinds of Schools; XXXII. The Education of Girls ; XX XIII. Fortbildung Schools; XXXIV, The Kinder 


garten: XXXV. Institutions for the Unfortunates; XXXVI. General Statistics; XXXVII. Other Ger. 
man States. 





m 
This extremely interesting story was 
— some years ago in Scribner’s 
azine and is now for the first time 
maie accessible to the great body of 
teachers Limp cloth. Price. 25 cents. 











E. L. KBLLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
G1 East Ninth Street, =. = - 


NEW YORK. 
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The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common 
in the spring and summer 
months. 

Taken after exhaustive i/Iness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 
Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep, 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on the wrapper 
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Both Cold and Heat, 


in refrigerating rooms and ovens, are 
used in testing 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches, 


and they are required to stand both 
heat and cold without varying in their 
time telling before they are placed 
upon the market. All jewelers sell 
e Elgin. Ask yours why it is the 
best watch. 
A yv Ld ” 
cngraoed on the woorkefully guarontecd 


Our new booklet, ‘The Ways of a 
Watch” is sent free on request. 














ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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What Mothers Can Do for Education.” 


By Col. Francis W. PARKER, President of Chicago Institute. 


The common school is the principal means for the civ- 
ilization, development, and progress of our republic. It 
is the charity of all charities, the reform of all reforms. 
All other questions sink into insignificance before that of 
education. The common school was born of the people, 
it is supported by the people, and its successes and fail- 
ures spring from the people. Its future depends upon 
public opinion. Other nations have centralized systems 
thru which education is gyided and controlled, shaped, 
and molded. We have not a shadow of a school system. 
Each school district has its own destiny in its hands. It 
can make the school good or bad, according to the influ- 
ence of public opinion. One district may be in full tide 
of progress, while an adjacent one may be stagnant. As 
is the teacher so is the school, and the teacher is the 
child of public opinion. Differences in the effectiveness 
of schools are in reality differences in public opinion. 

The lowest ideal of education is the ideal under which 
children are sent to school to get acertain amount of 
knowledge and skill within a certain time, and the main 
function of the teacher is to see that children learn so 
many pages, finish so many books, pass so many examina- 
tions, and are premoted at specified times. Under this 
ideal there is no art whatever in teaching. An ordinary 
person possessing a strong will, but without any knowl- 
edge of pedagogy, is able to realize this popular ideal. 
This ideal leads to a profound indifference on the part of 
people in regard to the art of teaching ; in fact it leads 
to all our difficulties in the political management of 
schools. The people’s indifference is the politician’s op- 
portunity. Hecan help his friends and thereby reinforce 
his own personal political influence. The strange and 
almost unaccountable hallucination under which other- 
wise good and intelligent people labor when they enter 
upon the duties of a school board, the hallucination that 
they are fully equal to the management of schools, that 
they can choose teachers, make courses of study, and di- 
rect all the pedagogical affairs of education, can be ac- 
counted for only by a low ideal. 


Higher Ideals. 

The one thing to do, the one thing that stands above 
all others, is to develop wholesome, rational public opinion 
in regard to the common school; and that public oplnion 
must spring from a far higher ideal than that of mere 
knowledge-getting. We are all ready to admit that the 
future of our republic depends upon right education. We 
agree that the true citizen should be the outcome of ed- 
ucation. We look upon society and politics, and appre- 
ciate the tremendous difficulties and obstructions to the 
development of self-government. We know that the 
common school is the one institution in which the evils 
of society may be changed to good. 

No thought is too profound, no work too strenuous for 
the welfare of the child; for the welfare of the child 
means better homes, a better state of society, and the 
perpetuity of our republic. The mother is closest to the 
child. She has the greatest influence on the coming 
race. Whatever may be her other duties or sphere, one 
thing is above all—the care, treatment, and education of 
the child. I have never attended an educational conven- 


tion that seemed to be so prolific of good in education as 
* Address delivered at Evanston, Iil., May a9, 1900, 





was the great National Congress of Mothers at Des 
Moines, and I am heartily and thoroly in sympathy with 
the organization of a branch of that congress in our 


great state. , 
Support Good Schools. 


The question is, What can mothers do for the schools? 
The answer is, they can create and develop sound public 
opinion in regard to education. The first step and the 
last is an appreciation of a good school, and per contra, 
the depreciation of a poor one. 

It has been my good fortune as a teacher to see and 
talk with many school visitors, and my conclusion is that 
there are very few persons equal to the task of discrim- 
inating between the evils in the school and the good 
thereof. Some things, however, are perfectly plain and 
simple. The school should be a place for the develop- 
ment'of the body, and nothing in school—the air, warmth, 
seats, study, should in any way affect unfavorably the 
health of children. On the contrary, it should be a place 
for vigorous physical growth. 

A mother can, perhaps, judge of these things better 
than any one else in visiting the schools. She can 
breathe the air, she can observe whether the seats are 
injurious to the health of the pupils ; whether the chil- 
dren assume abnormal, crippling postures; whether the 
position of the hand in writing, or any other mode of ex- 
pression deforms the body ; whether there is an overstrain 
of nerves in study; whether there is great anxiety 
to gain rewards and per cents., or the special favor of the 
teacher. The mother can judge her children as they 
come home. She can discover whether there is a glow 
of health or marks of over-strain. One thing the mother 
should put down as a settled fact, that the school should 
help the health of the child. The child should be more 
robust because he is in school. 

The school-room should be an object of the most care- 
ful attention. Isit a beautiful place? Is it a larger 
home for the children? Arethere works of art upon the 
walls? Are the walls and ceilings beautiful and harmo- 
nious in color? Is there a home-like feeling about the 
school? 

It isimportant, also, to observe the playground. Where 
do the childrem play? In some dirty back yard, in the 
street ; or in a playground grassed and planted with 
trees? Do the teachers play with the children and direct 
their sports and games; or are the children left to do as 
they please? A good place to judge of the school is its 
playground. Watch the relations of the children to one 
another, whether all the games are genuine and played 
with a sense of honor, or whether the spirit is mean and 


low. 
The Motives of Children, 


These are external things, but they have much to do 
with the happiness and the progress of the pupils. Let us 
go farther. How is it possible to know whether a school 
is genuinely effective, whether there is genuine growth in 
the children? Often there is much to deceive a novice 
in school visitation. There is an exceedingly bad habit 
on the part of teachers, which has grown out of a false 
demand. This habit is that of showing off the children, 
changing the exercises when a visitor comes in, speaking 
little pieces, singing songs, reciting something that has 
been carefully prepared. The pupils know very well it is 
not their regular exercise and that they are trotted out 
for the benefit of the visitor. Ido not know of any- 
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thing worse than such performances, The visitor 
should see the real work of the school. If she sees 
show-work instead, then she may well infer that there is 
~something wrong with the regular work of the school. 
The best thing or the worst thing about the school is its 
every-day life. The visitor should ask politely but firmly 
that nothing be changed. There is no other way to get 
a glance into the inner life of the school. 

Another very important question is, What do the chil- 
dren work for? What is their motive in study? As is 
the motive so is the child. Does the child work for re- 
wards, for promotion, for the favor of the teacher? If 
so, then the highest outcome of the school is selfishness. 
Such teaching is the systematic cultivation of selfishness, 
the root-evil of mankind. How can one tell whether the 
motive of the school is right? If a teacher has a note- 
book and is marking down the answers of her pupils, you 
may conclude that there issomething very wrong with the 
school. There is an immeasurable distance between 
working for a per cent. or rewerd and working for a 
higher motive. If pupils have a high motive, the motive 
to help one another, to make their life together strong, 
beautiful, and progressive, then they will love knowledge 
with all their hearts, and there will be no necessity for 
rewards; the reward will be the work itself, the feeling 
of the value of what the childis doing. This constitutes 


interest. 
Broad Courses of Study. 


Another important question is, Is some work made in- 
tense and therefore narrow? It is very easy to teach 
children tricks and to cultivate a narrow intensity. The 
teacher who has the conscience for it can do wonderful 
things with children, and the visitors who do not see the 
necessity for all-around, harmonious work will be sadly 
deceived. By constant, concentrated drill children may 
learn to add numbers, like lightening calculators, and to 
read with astonishing skill. 

The inspection of a school-room should bring out the 
answers to these questions: Are the children taught and 
trained in an all-sided way? Are all the bodily agents 
developed in expression? Is the knowledge taught men- 
tal nutrition, or does it leave the mind starved? Whether 
the knowledge taught is genuine mental nutrition may be 
judged by the spontaneous expression of the children. 
For my part, I judge a school, first of all, by its intellec- 
tual and moral atmosphere. Are the children happy ? 
Is the teacher in sympathy with their childish wants? 
Does she study the individuality of each child? Do the 


weak and backward receive the most assistance and care?’ 


Are all the pupils of the school interested in helping the 
weak? I may be wrong, but I thinkI can feel this atmos- 
phere.- What of order? Does it mean restraint and re- 
pression? Do the children sit still and fold their little 
hands and put their feet flat on the floor, because they 
are afraid they will lose a mark or get a debit? Here let 
me say that all marks, whether for study or deportment, 
repress the best that is in the child. Such order may 
look well to the ordinary visitor ; but stillness is not or- 
der ; it may be the most complete disorder. The ques- 
tion is not how the children sit in school. The real ques- 
tion is, What is going on in their minds, what are their 
thoughts, their motives? A child may look hypocritically 
at a book with an earnest stare while his mind is over 
the hills and far away, and he is longing to get out and 
do something that is interesting. 


Care of Individualities. 


The good teacher, as I have already intimated, is one 
who studies and diagnoses individuals. Some children 
are not born until five years old, and some are five years 
old when they are born. There are vast differences in 
the characters of children in the same family and under 
the same general environment. There are still vaster 
differences in the school. To treat children all alike by 
the en bloc system, have them learn and say the same 
things, promote them at the same time, is cruelty. The 
teacher must find each individual child and help him. 


Grading should have one purpose, and that is to bring 
together children who have like desires and who feel that 
they can help one another. A pupil should be promoted 
when he has outgrown one grade and can do more good 
in an upper grade. Under this plan the pupil feels that 
it all depends on himself, that he must work. Now, if a 
teacher proposes to have the. children learn the same 
thing, write the same things, do the same things in every 
way, individuality is crushed and maimed. There must 
be a great variety of work in the school, and the resources 
of such variety are inexhaustible. There is the study of 
nature, from which man has drawn so much in the past, 
and which is ready at hand all around for the teaching 
of the children. The best school is outdoors, especially 
in this beautiful spring time, when there is so much to 
be learned. I believe there may be fairly good schools 
without the study of nature outdoors, but there is some- 
thing wrong when the superintendent of schools prefers 
job-made text-books to the great text-book of God, ever 
changing, ever creating, from which the lessons of God’s 
law and God’s goodness may be learned. Public opinion 
in general would pronounce against study in the fields 
and swamps-and by the lakeside, and that public opinion 
is absolutely wrong. It looks upon knowledge getting as 
the one thing, and in that end and aim knowledge-getting 
is made scanty and meager. Its end defeats itself. 

The visitor can learn without being too inquisitive 
whether or not the teacher is a genuine student. She 
can ask about her own children—she may not understand 
them herself—but the good teacher can always give her 
some new information regarding her children. Mothers 
cannot fully learn to know their children at home. The 
children are tested when they come into the school com- 
munity. Is the teacher enthusiastic, has she a “vista of 
fair things before” ? Does she do things merely for the 
sake of doing them? Is she a copyist or genuinely cre- 
ative? No teacher can study children unless she is cre- 
ative. Is the teacher bound by the superintendent’s 
order, by the course of study, or does she use means to 
aid the growth of the children? Is the teacher a stu- 
dent ? Under the.right ideal the teacher must be a 
student, else she will be an utter failure. 

The question of the efficiency of the principal is a very 
important one. An efficient principal should be a power 
for good in every room of his school. He should teach 
his teachers and be taught by them. There.are many 
good teachers in the schoo!s, well trained and thought- 
ful, who feel that they cannot do their best work because 
of repression by the principal. 


Moral Influence of School. 


The best place to judge of the efficiency of the school 
is at home. I have already asked the questions in regard 
to health, but another important question is that of the 
moral influence of the school. Are the children more 
helpful when they come home? Are they earnest in 
making home happy, in helping mother and father? 
Alas for the child who has no work to do at home. Has 
he a growing taste for good things,—good literature and 
art, and for all that makes up the beauty of home and its 
surroundings ? Do the children love the knowledge 
they get in school? If they do, they will use it. If 
they study nature in the right way, when they walk out 
and on their vacation in the country they will be eager 
to know more about the birds, the trees, the plants, the 
land surface, and the rocks. They will have information 
to give you about them, and they will have little problems 
all the time. If manual training is effective they will 
want some tools at home to make little things for the 
household. If the art taught in the school is genuine, 
they will spend happy hours in painting, drawing, and 
modeling. How much work should a child do? For 
any child below twelve years of age five hours in school 
is enough for intellectual work. If he has forced tasks 
at home you may be sure that the school is not what it 
should be. There are two ways in which children may 
be judged. If their tasks are drudgery and they must 
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learn a certain amount at home, then you can put minus 
to the credit of the school. If they are eager in their 


tasks, anxious to learn, the plus mark would be the right: 


record. 
Cultivation of Public Opinion. 

One thing I wish to say, however, which is that in her 
contact with the teacher the visitor should be full of sym- 
pathy. No matter how poor the teacher may be, there 
should be amicable discussion. There are mothers who 
make the teacher’s life unhappy by a false estimate of 
their children, or by a longing to have them pushed in 
their work, to have them get along as well as the neigh- 
bor’s children, tho this may be utterly impossible. I have 
had much to do with defective children. It shows the 
mother’s love for the child if she closes her eyes to its 
defects. And yet it is very important for the mother to 
know the abnormalities of the child, and how long it 
takes to cure them, if they can be cured at all. What is 
to be done if a teacher is found inefficient? Give up in 
despair, send the child to a private school, or what? I 
would suggest a frank, intelligent talk with the superin- 
tendent. Tell him your opinion of what a school should 
be, and in any school district where public opinion is 
healthy the superintendent will have full power to act. 
The expression of the highest and truest democracy is 
found in the expert authority of the superintendent. 
Many superintendents are afraid they will not be re- 
elected, and they cut and cower and fawn and sneak, 
Find out whether the superintendent is a great student 
of education, and whether he has the courage of his con- 
viction. If he lacks in these essentials, then there is an 
opportunity for the cultivation of public opinion. 

The mother should have tremendous influence in the 
election of school boards. It matters not whether a 
member of a school board be a man or a woman, but it 
does matter whether he or she has common sense. The 
most important task of a board is the finding of an ex- 
pert equal to the function of superintendent. Whatever 
success in school reform we have ever had has come in 
this direction. 

Sanctified Common Sense. 

What shall this Mothers’ Congress, the child study 
clubs, do for education? At Des Moines I talked with 
many mothers, and they gave me the soundest, truest 
pedagogical doctrine. Pedagogy is sanctified common 
sense. At present the child lives two lives, has two 
streams of thought, one rising in the home, the other in 
the school. In the development of the citizen and in the 
promotion of the best community life these two streams 
should be made one. 

What can mothers do for their children, for the public 
schools? They can do everything. Not at once, but by 
slow and patient work, by discussions, by visiting the 
schools, by talking with the superintendent, by attending 
public meetings upon education. If the schools for 
which the people pay their millions are wrong, then why 
not have a campaign for good schools? When the poli- 
tician wishes to promote 16 to 1, the tariff or expansion, 
then flags fly and bands play and the great public meet- 
ings take place. Why not inaugurate campaigns on the 
most important subject in this world? Why not put the 
little child in the midst, and work for him? Then all 
other questions will be settled i in one way, thru character, 
thru citizenship, thru an elevated community life. 


we 
Reform Schools and Truant Schools. 11. 


An Inquiry Into their Methods and Results. 
By M. W. VANDENBURG, M. D., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of June 2, I endeavored to 
show how necessary it was to understand from the stand- 
point of an expert, the character and motives of each 
criminally inclined person, if intelligent efforts were to 
be made for his moral regeneration. Incidentally the 
value of force and repression were discussed, and some of 
their most glaring defects, as means toward reformation 
were pointed out. In the present paper it is proposed to 





notice some of the most fundamental necessities in 
methods which offer real chances for reforming the 
criminally inclined. The enumeration cannot be made 
exhaustive, nor the discussion carried into details. 
General principles and lines of conduct are all that can 
be noticed. The first and most essential element toward 
the reformation of character is the voluntary co-opera- 


tion of the individual toward whose reformation efforts - 


are directed. He must become interested in the things 
he“is required to do. He must be moved to do them of 
his own free will. They must be placed in the light of 
desirable things, in and of themselves, and for the time 
being the most desirable. Many springs of action must 
be sou ht to reach this end. The level of interest in 
each individual is the plane of action in his case. It is 
utterly useless and worse than useless to begin from the 
level of right and interest as you see it. Your horizon 
will probably be inscrutible to him, and hence your efforts 
will waken no response in his heart. 

There is one side of human nature, which if it can be 
touched and roused into action, is all powerful for good. 
I refer to radically new views of life under the influence 
of strong moral emotions. When such a result can be 
obtained, it is nothing short of conversion. New pur- 
poses, new views, new emotions supplant the old. And 
if these can be kept alive and healthful for a period of 
time, the change is almost miraculous. 

But the minds are few that can be reached by this 
method, and are generally of a stamp to be as strongly 
affected towards evil under strong provocation. Still it 
is both legitimate and worthy to seek to rouse “ the latent 
manhood” by honorable and honest appeals to the 
better side found in every human being. 

All juggling methods to reach the same end are unwise, 
and react disastrously upon both the promoter and the 
criminal. When the latter sees thru these means, as he 
will sooner or later, another prop is gone beneath his 
already weakened faith in human nature, and another 
incentive to crime is added to the already too powerful 
list. The last state of that man -will be worse than the 
first. 

A much safer plan is to begin at the level of each case ; ; 
to first rouse a sense of justice in the heart by treating 
the culprit in such a way as will lead him to believe him- 
self justly used. This is fundamental. You can not 
build up an admiration for right doing in the heart of 
any human being who has fallen until you have convinced 
him of the justice of the things required. 

Along with|this must come a sympathy, a friendly inter- 
est that is genuine, and that manifests itself naturally 
and spontaneously. 

Work and play, and pleasure in the work and the recre- 
ation, are the first healthful expressions of a real advance 
in character-building. Unless these results are obtained, 
no growth that will be normal and lasting willbe pro- 
duced. 

This method bars out all blaming and faultfinding, 
all reminding of past delinquencies all slurs and inu- 
endoes that tends to place the individual in a criminal 
and degraded light. The past must be buried and all 
reference to it be sacredly passed over in silence. 

A new life must be substituted for the old. Let the 
dead past bury its dead. This principle of substitution 
is fundamental in psychical growth. It is the concrete 
expression of the law of use and disuse, that is funda- 
mental in all the functions of life. Not more truly does 
a muscle gain strength and volume by intelligent and 
judicious exercise, or shrink and atrophy from complete 
disuse, than will a mental or moral trait increase by ex- 
exercise, or weaken and finally disappear by being never 
called into action. To even ever so remotely rouse into 
action criminal thoughts, to weaken self-respect and 
discourage self-esteem and self-reliance ever so little, by 
reminding a culprit of his past, is to do him a positive 
injury ; to weaken his growth toward right living; to 
strengthen his tendencies to crime. If one’s conscience 
has become really awakened, it will prove a sufficient ac- 
cuser without proding it publicly or putting it on stage 
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exhibition. Those reformed persons who dwell on the 
past evil of their lives, and glory in their past shame are 
the weakest of all mortals to withstand temptation. The 
lapses of such need never surprise any one. 


we 
Written Language Work. II.* 


By Rosert C. METCALF, Superviser of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Spelling. 

Written composition makes special demands upon the 
pupil, and none is more imperative than the demand for 
good spelling. For various reasons the art of spelling is 
more easily acquired by some than by others. There 
may be no such persons as “ born spellers,” but it is cer- 
tainly true that some have a life-long struggle with the 
demon of bad spelling. The good deacon who declared 
his belief that good spelling came only by the grace of 
God, was cheered by a multitude of the most hearty 
“ Amens.” 

Werds may be divided into three classes ; viz.: 

(1) Words in daily use. 

(2) Words that are understood when met in books or 
heard in conversation, but not sufficiently familiar to be 
used readily in conversation or in writing. 

(3) Words not understood when seen or heard, and fer 
which no need is felt. 

This class (3) will not be considered in this discussion, 
because there should be no attempt to teach such words. 
The first two classes of words should be taught thoroly. 

(1) In the first grade the children are taught the 
sounds of letters and the sounds of combinations of letters. 
Such teaching calls the child’s attention to letters and 
combinations of letters that stand as symbols of words, 
and, if the teaching be well done, it cannot fail to fix in 
his mind the correct spelling of the word. Much poor 
spelling without doubt can be traced to the faulty teach- 
ing of phonics. 

(2) Almost every school exercise should be followed by 
a short oral lesson in spelling,—a lesson in which certain 
words connected with the exercises are again brought 
before the child’s mind, and an interest created in their 
peculiar forms. 

(3) Much of the so-called study of a spelling lesson 
may more profitably be given to work with words. The 
object to be gained is to fix the true form of the word 
upon the mind, so that the pupil may see it mentally. 
The kind of study which the average boy or girl gives to 
a lesson in spelling is not likely to fix deeply the impres- 
sion of the word’s peculiar form. A real interest must 
be created in learning the forms of the words of the 
lesson. This interest may be created by requiring the 
pupils to use the words in various ways. 

1. Pupils may arrange the words alphabetically. This 
fixes the attention upon the initial letters, and often 
upon two or three of the letters in the word. Every 
word is examined carefully and for a special purpose. 

2. Classify the words as monosyllaples, dissyllables, 
trisyllables, etc., writing each class in a column by itself. 
This classification requires the pupils to re-examine each 
word, and mentally to pronounce it in order to determine 
its proper classification. Careful pronunciation is one of 
the greatest helps to correct spelling. 

3. Re-classify in columns according to accent. This 
requires another examination of every word. 

4. Add ing or ed to every word that will take these 
endings. 

5. Select words that will suggest others, and write 
the suggested words. 

Example : grows suggests grow, grew, growing, grown. 

— suggests coal-hod, coal-bin, coal-mine, char- 
coal. , 
office suggests officer, official, officious, officiate. 


A skilful teacher will have little difficulty in holding 


* This is a continuation ot the series by Mr. Metcalf on ‘“‘Lang- 
uage Work in the Elementary School.” The preceeding articles 
were published in the numbers for Feb. 3, 10, 17, March 17, April 
14, and May Io. 
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the attention of a class upon a set of words for a suffi- 
cient length of time to insure a very correct knowledge 
of their forms, by varying the requirements from day to 
day, but demanding only thoughtful exercises of the 
pupil. 

Every pupil should keep a list of his own mis-spelled 
words for frequent review. An occasional lesson taken 
from the mis-spelled words of the whole class will serve 
to fix the spelling of words that have proved most diffi- 
cult. 

In conclusion is should be said that every attempt at 
written work should receive the pupil’s best effort. No 
careless work should be accepted. 


Material for Written Language. 


Children, and even adults, are more ready to talk than 
to write. With pen in hand, the thought fails to flow 
freely. Habit, however, in this matter as well as in so 
many other phases of language work, is the controlling 
force. We talk a great deal; we write but little. The 
teacher, therefore, should direct his energies to furnish- 
ing opportunities to his pupils for expressing their 
thoughts in writing. One composition per month, or 
even one per week, is not enough to establish a habit of 
“talking with the pen.” Composition writing should be 
a daily exercise, and must be, before good habits are 
formed by the great mass of our pupils. Time must be 
found for this exercise. And this brings us back to the 
fundamental truth which governs all language work in 
the common schools, viz., the only hope for good work in 
language rests upon the assumption that the teacher 
will make every lesson in every subject taught a lesson 
in English, Even manual training, including cooking 
and sewing, may make no small contribution to the de- 
sired results in language by aiding most effectually in 
confirming pupils in habits of perseverance and accuracy. 

It must be remembered by the teacher that facility in 
talking and writing are gained by much practice. Ex- 
ercises in geography, history, and science should be so 
conducted that the pupil will find in them many opportu- 
nities for using English. A part of the recitation-hour 
may be given to imparting instruction, or to directing 
the pupils’ attention to sources of information which he 
should explore. Assuming, however, that this work has 
been done, the pupil should be required to state the re- 
sults of his preparatory study, sometimes orally and 
sometimes in writing, in the best English he is able to 
command. These written compositions, always short 
and to the point, may, or may not, be carefully examined 
by the teacher. 

Should the class be small, the teacher may be able to 
read all that has been written ; but if the class be large 
(and this fact may be assumed in most classes), only a 
few of the papers can receive critical examination. The 
few examined, however, may furnish the text for a class 
exercise in criticism which will prove of great value. 
Whether all or only a few papers are examined, the class 
exercise should follow all formal composition-writing. 
Errors should be pointed out, peculiar constructions 
should be discussed, and helpful suggestions should be 
given. For a few minutes, the undivided attention of a 
class may be held, and much instruction in the art of 
composition be given. 


SF 


Language in Lower Grades. 


In teaching language to lower grades I find the repro- 
ductions of well-known pictures very valuable aids. My 
plan is this: Take copies of a picture that is easy for 
children to describe, such as Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse 
Fair,” and distribute to the class. Allow five minutes for 
study. Then collect the pictures and give the class 
about fifteen or twenty minutes in which to write a story 
about the picture. To the pupil having the -best story 


I present a copy of the picture. This plan has worked 

splendidly, for to own one of the pictures, especially 

when received as a prize, is considered quite an honer. 
Michigan. 


F. J. NICHOLS. 
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Constructive Work in Schools. 
Course in Raphia.* 
By ELIZABETH SANBORN Knapp, School No. 12, Yonkers, N. Y. 


This course may be introduced into the fourth school 
year, but should not be given to the pupils until the 
muscles of the hand are strong enough to permit the 
use of a large darning needle for sewing. Raphia, 
the inner fibrous bark of a species of palm found 
in Madagascar, may be purchased at a florist’s. (Wm. 
Elliott & Sons, Vesey St., New York, always have 
it on hand.) It is sold in twists, varying in size and 
weight from two to 
five pounds, and in 
price from fifteen 
to twenty cents a 
pound. Ten pounds 
wili furnish material 
for a class of fifteen 
girls for this entire 
course, which may 
be given during the 
period when the boys 
have shop work. 

Materials re- 
quired are scissors, 
No. 5 darning need- 

+. Round Mat. les, and raphia. 

As the raphia is braided before sewing, in order to fa- 
cilitate this, we allow the girls to sit before screw hooks, 
fastened, at intervals, in the wainscotting, onto which 
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2. Table Mat. 


they hang the strand while braiding. As the raphia is 
uneven in width, a certain thickness of braid must first 
be decided upon as standard for each model, and as many 
strands of the material used as are necessary to plait a 
three-strand braid of the desired thickness. The lengths 
arefadded by splicing, not by tying, and each pupil may 
alternately plait and sew, as it is not necessary to plait 
the full length needed before the sewing is started. 





4. Circular Tray. 


3. Napkin Ring, 

Small tags, to be [found at a stationer’s, and costing 

about ten cents a hundred, are marked with each pupil’s 
name and fastened to her work. 


Model |. Round Mat. 


The braid is laid flat and sewed edge to edge, with a 
large darning needle, and for thread the finest strands of 
raphia, which are not to be used in the braiding, but 
should be reserved for sewing. Have the sewing all done 
on one side—and not loosely—the teacher examining the 
work frequently in order to insure even, close sewing. 





* All rights reserved. 
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After sewing to the desired size, six inches in diamete 
being desirable, add a border. This may be made eithe 
by sewing the braided strand in single or double points o 
scollops, or by mak- 
ing a fringe of the 
unbraided raphia, 
fastening it into the 
edge with a button- 
hole stitch. By 
catching the edge 
together in three dif- 
ferent places this 
may be converted into a very useful basket. 

Model Ii, Table Mat. 

This varies from Model I. in shape, being oval, andTin 
manner of sewing, as the braid is sewed together with 
the flat sides touching, and edges up. A complete set of 
useful table mats may be made, varying in size. 

Model Ill, Napkin Ring. 
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5. Oval Tray, 








For this ex- 
ercise the 
braid is sewed 
together with 
the face sides 
touching; sizes 
6. Sailor hat for doll. may vary. 

Model IV, Circular Tray, 

Diameter of bottom, four inches. 

Depth of side, one inch. 

If the braided strand is very coarse the edges may be 
sewed together; if fine, the sides are joined. After 
making the bottom the desired size add the side to the 
depth of one inch, sewing round and round to the edge 
of the bottom and frequently allowing the stitches to 
pass thru the entire depth of the side. This gives firm- 
ness to the finished work. 


Model V, Oval Tray, 
Length of bottom, five inches. 
Depth of side, one and one-half inches. 
Follow directions for Model V. 
Model VI, 


This is started as in 
Model III., but the 
braid must be sewed 
flat, t.¢., with edges 
touching. Trimming 
may be added either by 
making a braided band 
and tying the ends, 
adding tassels of the 
same, or by using nar- 
row ribbon for the 
band. Variety may be 
given to this lesson by encouraging pupils to make hats of 
various shapes, coloring them with aniline dyes. 


Sailor Hat for Doll, 





7. Jewelry Box, 


Model VII. 


If the edges are to be 
joined in sewing, the braid 
should be very heavy, so as 
to give solidity to the fin- 
ished model. For bottom 
make circular mat four 
inches in diameter. Add 
| side to depth of two inch- 
es. For cover make cir- 
cular mat to fit, and hinge 
it to the box by sewing 
loosely, adding a loop on 
the opposite side of the 
cover, which may be fast- 
ened with a peg passing 
thru aloop projecting from 
the front of the box. 


Jewelry Box. 








8, Handkerchief or Sewing Box. 
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Model Vill. Handkerchief or Sewing Box. 


For this model make the 
bottom five inches long and 
one inch wide and add side 
to the depth of four and a 
half inches. Then add the 
projecting piece for flap, 
placing a loop on the point 
which is to fasten over a 
button sewed to the bag. 
Add the braided chain for 
hanging, and after bending 
a double piece of stout wire 
into shape for a hook— 
cover it with the braided 
raphia by weaving back and 
forth. 

Model IX. Sewing Case. 

For this model two pock- 
ets are made, one with the 
bottom one and one-half 

9. Sewing Case. inches wide, six inches long 
and sides four inches deep ; the other one enough larger 
to admit of its slipping down outside the smaller, thus 
forming a secure covering for the scissors, thread, etc., 
usually carried on a short journey. 
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10. Letter Case 11. Wall Pocket. 


Model X. Letter Case, 


Length of bottom, six inches. 
Width of bottom, one inch. 
Depth of side, three inches. 


Sew into shape and add 
back for hanging—as _indi- 
cated in the illustration. 


Model XI. Wall Pocket. 


Make oblong mat twelve 
inches long and eight inches 
wide ; fold up one end so as 
to make the front of the 
pocket four inches deep. To 
each corner of this is fas- 
tened a braided- strand two 
inches long, the other ends 
of which, being fastened to 
the back hold the pocket in 
position. Add braided cord 
and tassels to the upper corn- 
ers for hanging. 

This is very effective when 
made of coarse braid. 











12. Thermometer Back, 


Model XII. Thermometer Back. 


Sew the braid to fit the thermometer, leaving a 
one inch margin. Fasten a cord and tassel for hang- 
ing. 

Nail the thermometer into position, using brass es- 
cutcheon pins and clinching the brads at the back. 
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13. Calendar Back, 
FF'Sew back to size for calendar, leaving suitable margin. 
Glue calendar to position. 
Model XIV. Handkerchief Case. 


Make a braided square, eight by eight inches. Fold 
three of the corners to the center and sew to position. 
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14. Handkerchief Case. 











15. Tray. 


Place loop on the remaining corner, and sew a button to 
the case for fastening the flap in position. 


Model XV, Tray. 
Make a square eight by eightinches. Fold all corners 
to the center and then back again to the outside edge. 
Sew the edges together and fasten the corners down. 


a 
Freehand Perspective. 
By FLORENCE M. THomAs, New Jersey. 


After some skill has been acquired in blocking and 
drawing in detail sprays of flowers, leaves, fruits, vege- 
tables, and other natural objects (see First Lesson in 
Drawing given last month), rectangular and cylindrical 
objects may be studied with a view to developing a knowl- 
edge of the principles of perspective necessary in free- 
hand drawing. 

The advanced pupils can best master these principles 
by studying. the type solids. For this purpose “con- 
struction drawings” are made, that is, the student draws 
the solids as tho they were of glass and all edges could 
be seen. Those circular in section are best studied first. 
The sphere, of course, is circular in outline from all 
points of view. 

Cylindrical and Conical Objects, 


The cylinder presents the circle foreshortened. Cut 
from pasteboard a circle four or five inches in diameter 
and experiment with it as follows: Place the circle in a 
vertical position, parallel to your picture plane (see First 
Lesson). Notice that it appears a full circle. Hold it 
above or below the eye, to the right or left, and observe 
that as long as it is parallel to the picture plane it ap- 
pears a full circle. 

Hold the circle horizontally, directly in front, and on 
a level with the eye, so that it appears a straight line. 
Raise it slightly, noticing that the circle appears as a 
narrow ellipse. Raise it still more observing that the 
ellipse widens. 

Repeat the experiment by gradually lowering the cir- 
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cle below the horizon or level of the eye. Hold the 
circle vertically and at right angles to the picture plane, 
and directly in front of the eye. It appears a straight 
line. Move it to the right, observing the gradually 
widening ellipse. Move it to the left and observe the 
game phenomenon. 

Hold the circle at any angle to the picture plane di- 
rectly in front of the eye, move it from the center of 
vision in any direction and observe the widening ellipse. 


oo 
< 
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From these experiments we may conclude that all 
circles parallel to the picture plane appear as circles. All 
circles at right angles to the picture plane and directly 
in front of the observer, appear as straight lines. Other 
circles appear as ellipses which grow wider in proportion 
to their length as they recede from the center of vision. 
_ Apply what has been learned of the circle to the draw- 
ing of the cylinder. A model eight or ten inches high 
may be constructed of paper, the ends being left open. 
Place the cylinder as in Fig. 2, vertically and below the 
eye. Draw a central line for greatest length. Deter- 
mine the comparative width and draw blocking lines 
enclosing the object. Draw the long diameters of the 
ellipses. Determine by pencil measurement the width 
of the short diameter of the upper ellipse compared with 
its length. Mark off on the axis half this distance above 
and half below the long diameter. Observe that the 
lower ellipse is the fuller. This, of course, follows from 
the principle deduced, the lower ellipse being farther 
from the center of vision. 

It may also be determined by pencil measurement. 
Hold the pencil so that it appears to reach from A to B, 
and determine how C D compares with A B. Draw the 
full ellipse at the bottom as well as at the top. The 
curvature of the ellipse is so subtle that it is only by 
completing it that accuracy can be secured. Avoid the 
faults common in drawing ellipses of making them too 
rounded or too pointed. 

Place the cylinder as in Fig. 3, horizontally, below the 
eye, and with its axis turned at an angle of about 45°. 
Determine by pencil measurement the proper slant of 
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the axis and draw a line to represent the greatest length. , 
Determine the greatest width and block. Hold one 
pencil parallel to the picture plane and so that it coin- 
cides with the axis of the cylinder, and place another 
pencil so that it coincides with the long diameter of the 
ellipse at the visible end. Observe that the axis and 
long diameters are at right angles to each other. This 
illustrates another point that must always be observed in 
drawing the cylinder. ; 
Compare by pencil measurement the long diameters. 

The diameter farther away is,slightly shorter than that 
near the observer. Draw G H slightly shorter than E F. 
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This will make the sides E G and F H converge as they 
should do since they are parallel reeeding lines. 
Determine the short diameter of the visible end, mark 
off the proper distances on the axis and draw the ellipse. 
Since the ellipse farther from the observer must be 
slightly fuller in proportion to its length, J K must be 
somewhat greater compared with GH than L M with 
E F. Draw the ellipse and complete the cylinder. 
Apply these principles to the drawing of a group of 
cylinders in various positions. In drawing the cone, the 
axis must be at right angles to the long diameter of the 
ellipse, as deduced from the study of the cylinder. This 
makes the sides always of equal length. Do not draw 
the sides touching the ends of the long diameter. They 
should be tangent to the ellipse on the side toward the 
apex. 
Arrange and draw a group of kitchen utensils that 











illustrate these types. Make a large drawing with char- 
coal or pencil. Manila paper is very satisfactory for 
practice work. 


SF 
The Teaching of Writing. 


By F. J. GLADMAN. 


Teachers generally give considerable attention to the 
mechanical process of writing, and it is well that this is 
so; for not only is a free and legible handwriting indis- 
pensable in the ordinary affairs of life, but the pupils’ 
writing has probably more influence in determining the 
reputation of a school than any other subject that we 
teach. Almost every parent notices his child’s writing, 
even if he see nothing else, and it is easy for him to 
judge whether improvement is being made or not. So 
that the consideration in which a school is held by the 
outside public, depends very largely upon the amount of 
attention which is paid to this subject. Nor is this an 
unjust standard, for the actual character of the school 
may be generally estimated with fair correctness after 
an inspection of the copy-books. If the books are neat 
and clean, and there is a general fidelity to an appointed 
standard, it will be reasonable to infer that he who be- 
stows the needful care on detail in one subject, will not 
be careless in the other subjects of school-work. Visitors, 
official or otherwise, base their estimate of the school, to 
a considerable extent, upon the appearance presented by 
the various manuscript exercise boooks. 

Writing is a mechanical art. Pupils become proficient 
in it by practice. 

_ The natural gifts which are needed are—l. An eye 
for form. 2. A sensitive hand—“ muscular sensibility.” 

These gifts are not equally bestowed upon all, but 
every one has them to some extent, and like all other 
mental and bodily powers, they may be developed by 
practice. Very little exalted mental power is required. 
We find among our pupils that good writers are occasion- 
ally dull in other parts of school-work. ‘ 

Good writing is characterized by freedom and rapidity 
in its production, and by legibility and beauty in its result. 
These all depend to a large extent upon simplicity of form 
in the script characters. 
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The Situation in Washington. 


Several persons influential in the local government of 
the city of Washington seem to be determined to secure 
a new superintendent of schools. These people are quite 
willing to admit that the teaching may be up to the stand- 
ard of other progressive systems, and that the opposition 
to the present superintendent is personal. Argument is of 
little avail. Superintendent Powell has been an efficient 
school officer and one of the leading spirits in what is 
commonly termed the new education movement. His 
devotion to his work and his alertness in following the 
development of new educational departures, and readily 
adopting what could be with advantage introduced in his 
schools, are qualities that none can dispute. Moreover, 
his many years of faithful service ought to entitle him 
to the highest consideration. If it is not possible to stay 
the hands of those who are determined to have a new 
superintendent, provision ought at least to be made for 
his future in some such way as that followed by Chicago 
with regard to Mr. Lane, and by Newark with Mr. Bar- 
ringer. 1 

And now as to Mr. Powell’s successor. If there must 
be a change let the district choose the man who, more 
than anyone else in this country, has a clear idea of what 
should be the purpose of the school, who has a philo- 
sophic perspective of the work that can and ought to be 
accomplished in the period of systematic education, and 
who has a firm grasp both of the situation and the ways 
and means required to satisfy all reasonable demands 
bearing upon the problems connected with the school 
administration of the District of Columbia—Dr. William 
T. Harris, United States commissioner of education. 
There is no need of enlarging upon the wisdom of his 
election. Doctor Harris is too valuable a man to pass by 
when an opportunity arises for placing him in a position 
where he can illustrate the application of his mature 
insight into educational problems. 


we ' 
The N. E. A. Convention City. 


The good people at Charleston haveissued a neat little 
guide to their interesting old city, which may be obtained 
by any one for the asking by addressing Mr. J. Adger 
Smyth, chairman of the local reception committee. Sec- 
retary Irwin Shepard, of the N. E. A. calls it “the most 
delicate compliment ever paid the teachers of the 
country.” Unlike the illustrated pamphlets sent out by 
former convention cities, nothing is said of side-trips and 
summer outings to desirable places in the neighborhood, 
nor is there one single advertisement. Dr. Shepard ex- 
plains that he advised the local committee to issue a 
pamphlet setting forth the leading attractions of the city 
in order to acquaint the teachers of the country with 
what they might expect to see when they came to 
Charleston. “That they should give the first twelve 
pages to the churches,” he writes, “the second twelve to 
the schools, and the third twelve to the representative 
societies and charitable institutions, and dispose of the 
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Isle of Palms, which is the most attractive resort and 
bathing beach on the Atlantic coast, in half a page, and 
mention no other of the many sights, is a greater com. 
pliment than I think the teachers of the country have 
ever before received from a city inviting the associa. 
tion.” It is to be hoped that the booklet will persuade 
many to spend part of their summer vacation at Charles. 
ton, the old historic “City of Churches.” 

The Western states will be well represented. Large 
delegations are forming, and excursions to Asheville, 
Lookout Mountain and other Southern summer resorts 
are being planned by many. In New England also several 
large parties are being organized. All this would seem to 
point to a good attendance. 


GS 


Ethics in the School-Room. 


It was a saying of President Mark Hopkins that “the 
loss at colleges for want of right-mindedness was to be 
reckoned as fully one-half.” If one should attempt to 


reckon in per cent. the damage arising from the mis- - 


doing in some school-rooms it would exceed the figure 
just given ; and, again, in somé school-rooms it would be 
almost nominal. Teachers are known who have said at 
the close of the exercises, “It has been a perfect day.” 

Let us admit that some teachers accomplish a great 
deal in character building, and let us endeavor to under- 
stand their methods. Those who are most successful are 
not boastful of what they accomplish, nor do they offer 
to instruct others concerning their plans ; they are rather 
disposed to be reticent concerning their moral results. 
And they by no means guarantee the same results will 
follow in another school if similar methods are employed. 

It was once thought that clergymen were specially 
fitted to impress character upon youth, but this is no 
longer believed. Once it seemed essential to the success 
of a private school to place a clergyman at its head, but 
experience showed that aman might be competent to teach 
religion and not be successful in teaching ethics. This 
may not explain the condition, but it is a fact that clergy- 
men are not sought as teachers in this country. This 
point is referred to here because many confound charac- 
ter with religion. 

By character is meant a fixed purpose of considering 
the ethical in all transactions. David P. Page in one of 
his lectures at an institute said, “ When a child, no mat- 
ter how young, asks himself the question, ‘Is this right?’ 
before he acts, his face is turned toward Heaven.” There 
soon arises in the mind of a child an ideal of one who fol- 
lows such a course ; that is, the possession of character 
makes its possessor an idealist and not a materialist— 
meaning by the latter one who seeks visible and tangible 
objects. 

It is admitted that to nourish the ethical there must 
be an ethical atmosphere in the school-room. It is not 
ethical if a prize is given to the one who learns his les- 
son, whether that be a smile, a word of praise or a gold 
chain. For then something else 1s asked besides “ Is it 
right?” and that is, “ Will I get the prize?” The world 
has been striving more or less for 2,000 years to form an 
ideal of a being who preferred the right even with revil- 
ing and persecution; and all children from Christian 
families have an ideal, faint perhaps, in many cases, of a 
being that “acts on principle,” as we say, at all times. 

The teacher bearing this in mind will make it an ob- 
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Summer Travel Guide. 


Every year a jarge proportion of the 400,000 teachers of the United States employ the long summer vacation in traveling. The various sum- 
mer schools; the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, which meets this year at ~harleston, S. C., July 7 to 13; the American Institute of 
Instruction, which convenes at Halifax. N.8., July 7 to 11, and the great State associations, will be attended by thousands of teachers. Many at- 

ive side trips can be made from the different convention cities. Fuller information concerning delightful vacation outings will be given in 
fature issues of this Special Supplement. » 


re —— 


: ANNUAL MEETING 
National Educational Association, 




































































7 AT CHARLESTON, S. C., 
Fuly 7th-1 3th, 1900. 


Charleston, one of the most beautiful of Southern Cities—aptly called the Venice of America—has been chosen as the meeting 
place forthe National Educational Association, in July, 1900. It has been estimated that over ten thousand persons will be in atten- 
dance, and there is no doubt but that Charleston will accommodate everybody with its wonted hospitality. Those who are not able 
to obtain accommodations at the hotels and boarding houses will be distributed among private houses, where they may be assured of a 
amost cordial welcome. 

Charleston, although well South, is remarkably cool during the summer months, and the attractiveness of the city so famous 
historically, andits many nearby resorts upon the ocean, including the Isle of Palms, will make the tourists’ stay within its hospitable 
os raat = —es enjoyment. In order that theré need be no apprehension of excessive heat at Charleston, the follow- 
ing table is published. 

PRecord of temperature readings made by the United States Weather Bureau, Charleston, S. C., at 8 A.M., noon, and 8 P. M., July 
1st to 15th, 1898, and 1899. ; 





1898. 1899. 
8A.M. NOON. 8P.M, 8A.M. NOON. 8P.M. 

OUT. is siseisiaes 82 86 83 2 80 75 

Biasremndiares 80 86 82 74 80 76 

Be ei cse0% 82 85 82 75 76 74 
Riacteaeste 82 85 81 73 85 80 H 

neh eciea 79 76 81 82 86 80 

Co ctivacas 75 82 81 81 86 80 

» RPE 77 86 82 78 87 80 

Be secctn 7 84 78 80 87 81 

Qu vccccee 78 87 82 76 79 77 - 

Ds sc saehade 80 74 75 75 81 78 
DB cwswaae 71 7o 67 76 78 76 j 
eae 66 69 74 Yi 5 84 79 4 
CO ae 73 75 7 76 85 81 fi 
> EN 80 82 80 80 90 83 : 
6 SacI 81 86 82 84 85 82 { 
L. N. JESUNOFSKY, a : 
(Official) Local Forecast Official, i 


Charleston 1s full of historic associations. In the cemetery of St. Phillip’s Church lie the remains of the Hon. John C, Calhoun. 
The Ckurch, itself, which is the oldést in Charleston, was built in 1681. St. Michael’s, which is the next oldest church, was built in 
1752, is, with its cemetery, a perfect museum of revolutionary curiosities. 

There was a tea party in Charleston Harbor, as well as in Boston, several cargoes of tea having been thrown into the waters of 
the Harbor on the 3rd of November, 1774. This was done by the citizens in broad daylight without attempt at disguise. 

In June, 1776, Charleston was besieged by a heavy fleet under the command of Admiral Sir Peter Parker, who was beaten off with 
severe loss, one of his eight ships in action being destroyed, while others were badly crippled, and all by greatly inferior force. It 
Was in this action that Sergeant Jasper, one of the Garrison ot Fort Moultrie sprang from the outer wall to regain the flag which had 
ey — down by a eannon shot, and replanted it upon the parapet under a heavy fire, exclaiming as he did so, *‘ Don’t let’s fight 
Without a flag.” 

C ~" handsome life size bronze statue of Sergeant Jasper is now one of the chief ornaments in the beautiful Battery Park of 
harleston. 

Upon the same occasion, Sir Henry Clinton’s troops, in attempting to cross Sullivan's Island to attack the rear of Fort Moultrie, 
were badly defeated, and the expedition was entirely abandoned. 

The City was again besieged by Admiral Parker in February of 1780 who, this time, avoiding Fort Moultrie, landed troops and 
laid siege to Charleston from the rear on the mainland, being aided at the same time by batteries erected on James Island. A shot i 
from one of these batteries carried away the arm of and otherwise mutilated a statue of Sir William Pitt, which had been erected by 
the grateful colonists in recognition of that statesman’s fearless espousal of their cause in the British Parliament. This statue 1s still ’ 
tobe seen in Washington Square, Charleston, the arm never having been replaced, as the people considered that thus mutilated by i" 
the British, it was the more to be venerated. 

After a brave resistance, however, General Lincoln, in command of the patrixt forces capitulated to the British on the rath of 
May, 1780, and Charleston remained in possession of the enemy until December, 1782. 

The story of Castle Pinkney, Fort Moultrie and Fort Sumter in connection with the history of Charleston, during the War 
between the States, is too well known to require repetition. Suffice it to say that after sustaining an unprecedentedly severe siege on 
the part of the Union forces, the Confederates evacuated the City on February the 17th, 1865, upon the advance of General Sherman 
through the center of the State, and the following day, a small boat sent by the Mayor of Charleston, brought word to Admiral 
Dahlgren that the place was abandoned ; ‘‘ CHARLESTON AND SUMTER WERE Won !” 

Just outside the walls of Port Moultrie is the grave of the famous half-breed Seminole Chief, Osceola, who, in 1837 was captured 
by the United States troops in Florida while under a flag of truce, and held prisoner until he died. Nearby is the grave of the officers 
and crew of the monitor Patapsco, which was sunk by a Confederate torpedo, carrying down nearly all on board. . { 

The Citadel Academy—the West Point of South Carolina,—The Magnolia Cemetery,—the beautiful resting place of the dead,— 
and the Isle of Palms, in Charleston Harbor, are all easily accessible and well worth seeing. 

In St. Michael’s and on other public buildings are still to be seen the results of the earthquake which shook Charleston to its foun- 
dations at. 10 o'clock on the night of August 31st, 1886. Altogether there is no more interesting or attractive old city in the United 
States than Charleston. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the only all rail route between New York and Charleston, connecting at Quantico, Va., with the 
Atlantic Coast Line which has a through sleeping car service throughout the: year, and at Washington with the Southern Railway 
which line has recently obtained entrance into the city of Charleston, and proposes to run, as required, through cars for special 
Parties upon occasion of the annual meeting. 

For this occasion, round trip tickets will be soid at one fare plus $2.00 membership fee. These tickets will be on sale July sth, 
6th, 7th, and 8th ; good to return until September rst, rgoo. 
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AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS 


are described and shown on a map 
in No. 3 of the New York Central’s 
“Four-Track Series” just out. A 
very convenient thing to refer to 
if you contemplate a trip to some 
resort. A copy will be sent free 
on receipt of a one cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, G. P. A., Grand 
Central Station, New York. 








LOOK ABOVE THE 
HARLEM RIVER 
FOR A 
SUBURBAN HOME. 


No. 4 of the New York Central’s 
“ Four-Track Series” contains much 
valuable information on this sub- 
ject, including an excellent map 
of this region. Sent free, postpaid, 
on receipt of a one cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, G. P. A., Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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Lake 


Chautauqua 


One of the most famous and enjoyable of American resorts. 


A very pleasant and inexpensive place for the summer 


holiday.—Good accommodations may be had at prices rang- 


ing from $5 to $10 per week in cottages, and from $8 to 


$21 per week in hotels. 


There are many delightful places about the Lake, including 


the world-famous Assembly grounds. 


An Illustrated 


Lake Chautauqua 
Book — 


Ready for distribution by June 1st; sent free to any address by 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WEST-BOUND. EAST-BOUND. 
Leaves BOSTON daily via Fitchburg R.R. 11.00 am | Leaves ST. LOUIS daily, via Wabash R. R. 9.00 am 
« NEW YORK « “West Shore R. R. 12.45 pm « CHICAGO « “ Wabash R.R. 12.02 pm 
Arrives CHICAGO “ “Wabash R. R. 2.40 pm | Arrives NEW YORK « « West Shore R. R. 4.00 pm 
« ST.LOUIS « « Wabash R. R. 6.52pm | “ BOSTON “ “ Fitchburg R.R. 5.50 pm 


See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED EXPRESS 
trains, houuling MAGNIFICENT WAGNER DINING and SLEEPING CARS, without change, 


BETWEEN BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 


Connecting in terminal stations with routes for YELLOWSTONE PARK and places of general interest to the tourist 
NORTH, WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


The tourist via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. Its line offers one 
grand, ever-enchanting and picturesque panorama—along the historic and majestic Hudson River, skirting the foothills of the 
Catskill Mountains, through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of 
Niagara, bordering on the great lakes of Ontario, Erie and Michigan. . 

No other route can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


° Cc. E. LAMBERT, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, New York, U.S. A. 


ITLL BE HOT HERE 


THIS SUMMER 


TRY THE MOUNTAINS 
THE KITTATINY AND POCONO RANGES-PEER 
OF THE ADIRONDACKS-ARE BUT 224 7 ee 
MINUTES FROM NEW YORK.' 


“TRY THE LAKES | * Colorado 


THERE ARE S42, OVER 900 FEET ABOVE | 2 : 
TORK. LAKE HOPATCONE NEARLY 1000 a California 
FEET HIGH, IS BUT <&2 MILES FROM NEW YORK. | 





There are two kinds of books. 


——— f 
| One—the cheap sort, exaggerated 
Lackawanna! Lackawanna in statement, , i Fed given 
Railroad | Railroad sian Peieemns 


The other—of literary excellence, 
informative, beautifully illustrated, 


TRY THE MINERAL SPRINGS jf | printed by experts on fine paper; a 
work of art. F 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS IS THE OLDEST AND MOST 
EXCLUSIVE WATERING PLACE IN THE UNITED STATES. iB Our books are of the second kind. 


Cultivated people like them. 
Price, six cents each; postage stamps 


TRY YOUR LUCK AT GAME j | —_ 
FISHING, SHOOTING, GOLF, BOATING, BATHING § wil you send for them to 


S. Eustis, 


IN HUNDREDS OF PLACES. | General Passenger Agent, 
CB. & R, a 


TRY THE ELEGANT HOTELS Chicago it 
FOR THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. BOARDING 
PLACES FOR THE DEPLETED PURSE. 


For Booklets, etc., apply to any Ticket Agent of the Lackawann. 
R. R. or tol. W. Lee. Gen. Paes Act., 9% Exchange Pl, N.Y. C. 
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Picturesque Relics of By-Gone? 














Mansion 


Charleston College. 
Pringle 





‘* The Land of the Sky.” (Courtesy of the Southern Railway.) 
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Menninger High School, Charleston. 

















‘‘ The Land of the Sky.” (Courtesy of the Southern Railway.) 
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THe FAST MAIL ROUTE | 


between ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, 
and all Points in MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA, WEST and NORTHWEST. 


- COLORADO SHORT LINE 








via PUEBLO to COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER, 
SALT LAKE CITY, and OGDEN, and all Points in 
COLORADO, UTAH, and the PACIFIC COAST 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 





Se BB BOO GS O4U14G4 448888 


WILLIAM E. HOYT, General Eastern Pas emger Agent, 393 Broadway, New Yerk. 


C. G. WARNER, 


Vice-President, 


BOOOE4 EE BOF 86 26OGOO04 5244 20945440488 


For all Points in ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, TEXAS, the SOUTHWEST, 
and the PACIFIC COAST st st st st st ot st st st ot ot st st ot ot ut ut 


THE BEST LINE to the Famous HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS, 
THE CHOICE OF THREE ROUTES to the CITY OF MEXICO via Laredo, San Antonio or E! Paso. 


RUSSELL HARDING, 


Vice-President amd General Manager, 


ST. LOUIS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


General Passenger Agent, 


nT. 
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IN THE LAKE! MICHIGAN 


COUNTRY # 


of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Michigan, there are hundreds of the 
most charming Summer Resorts on the line 
of the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
and ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


awaiting the arrival of thousands of tourists 
from the South and East. 

Among the list of near-by places are 
Fox Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, Waukesha, 
Oconomowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at Kil- 
bourn, Elkhart and Madison, while a little 
further off are Minocqua, Star Lake, Fron- 
tenac, White Bear, Minnetonka, and Mar- 
quette on Lake Superior. 


For pamphlet of 


«* Summer Homes for 1900,” 


or for copy of our handsomely illustrated 
Summer book, entitled, 


«In the Lake Country,”’ 


apply to nearest ticket agent, or address, 
with four cents in postage, 


Geo. H. Heafford, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, lil, 





RESORTS 


are directly on the line of the 


GRAND RAPIDS AND 
INDIANA RAILWAY « 


“The Fishing Line,’’ 


TRAVERSE CITY 
Neahtawanta 
Omena 
. Charlevoix 

Excellent | PETOSKEY 
Bay View 
Service Roaring Brook 

TO 4 Wequetonsing 
Harbor Springs 
Harbor Point 
Oden 
MACKINAC ISLAND 
Upper Peninsula 
L Points 





“Tlichigan in Summer,” a beautiful, 
illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the 
above resorts and how to get there may be 
had upon addressing 


Cc L. LOCKWOOD, G, P. & T.A., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Try 
Michigan 
Resorts «: 
Summer 


Have you ever considered the advantages 
of a few weeks at BAY VIEW, PETOSKEY, 
CHARLEVOIX, TRAVERSE CITY, PoINT-AUX- 
BARQUES, LUDINGTON, OTTAWA BEACH, or 
other Michigan Resorts ? If not, you should 
investigate the matter by writing to the 
General Passenger Agent of the PERE: 
MARQUETTE RAILROAD, at GRAND RAPIDs, 
MIcH., who will 


SEND YOU A FOLDER 
FULL OF PICTURES 
AND INFORMATION 


P. §.—The Popular Route to the Michi- 
gan Resorts is the PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD (formerly Flint and Pere Mar- 
quette, Chicago & West Michigan and De- 
troit Grand Rapids & Western). All Ticket- 
Agents sell via this route 


H. F. MOELLER, Gen. Pass. Agent,. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Before the Meeting 


Of the N. E. A. at Charleston, S. C., July 7-13, 1900, you are > 
chiefly interested in the question of which is the best line to 





take. That’s easily answered. 


the Great Southwest generally. 
and chair cars. 





rail. 


GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE 


CHICAGO. 
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and connections affords the most satisfactory service from 


The meals by Harvey—best you ever ate. 


After the Meeting 


Is over and you have returned home, why not start out again 
and see the greatest natural wonder in the world, the Grand 
Caiion of Arizona, now comfortably and quickly reached by 
This marvelous scenic panorama is on the SANTA FE 
ROUTE. A sight every American tourist should see, and a 
short, easy and inexpensive trip for transcontinental travelers, 
Write for illustrated descriptive book. 2. 0. 2. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA, & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. 
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The SANTA FE ROUTE 


The latest styles of Pullmans 


Gecqouqaqqcqadaraaqdacqdadddadadaqaqdacdaddqaga 





CHARLESTON, S. C., 


Can be reached from the East ONLY VIA 


THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE. 


In through trains and through Pullman Cars WITHOUT CHANGE 


ROUTE—VIA WASHINGTON and RICHMOND. 


Ask your Ticket Agent now, or write to any of the undersigned for information as to rates, etc., 
account of meeting of the National Educational Association, July 7th to 13th, 1900. 

H. P. Cuark, G. E. A ; 229 Broadway, i H. Jounson, N. E. A., 

Jonan H. Ware, E.P.A.f§. New York City. 800 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. O. Kenty, Agent, la Motuin, Jr., Agent, 81 8. Third St., Phila.,Pa. 


107 E. German Street, Baltimore, Md. | A. L. Reep, D. P. A., i 
601 Penn. Av., Washington, D.C. 





H. M. EMERSON, Gen’ Pass. Agt 


: 
: 


T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, {Wilmington, N. C.] 












f'23000000000000000000% 
The Cool, Restful #424 


N OVA SCOTI NEW SUMMERLAND. 
Fast Mail ExpressSteamers sail from 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DIRECT ROUTE IS BY THE 
Lewis Wharf g BOSTON 
2P.m., every Tuesday and Friday, connecting at Yarmouth by boat and train for a)l points 


Yarmouth Line 
in the Maritime Provinces. Commencing June 25 it will sail 


EVERY MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY at 2.00 P.M. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION will hold its ANNUAL CoNVENTION at Hatirax, Y 

N. 8., in Jury. vy 

For guide-books, descriptive folders, rates, and other information, address ‘ 

H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY (Limited), ¥ 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass 3 













READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers. 





Hudson River by Daylight 








The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on 
the American Continent. 





THE PALACE IRON STEAMERS 


“NEW YORK’ 222 ALBANY” 


OF THE 
Hudson River Day Line 
Daily, Ercept Sunday. 


Lv NEW YORK, DEssrossEs ST., 8.40 AM 
Lv NEW YORK, WEstT 22D ST., N.R, 9.00AM 
Lv ALBANY, HamILrTon ST., 8,30 AM 


The attractive route for summer pleasure 
travel to or from the 
Catskill Mountains 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks 
Hotel Champlain and the North 
Niagara Falls and the West 


The Thousand Islands and 
St. Lawrence River 


The superb steamers ‘* New York” and ‘‘Albany,” 
of the Day Line, are the fastest in the world 
and are the finest of their class afloat. They are 
designed voy nef for the passenger service, 
and carry nofreight. Their rich furnishings, 

costly Paintings. private parlors, and main- 

deck dining-rooms, commanding the river 
scenery, bave given them a world-wide renown. 

Send 6 cts, postage for Summer’ Book to 


F. B. HIBBARD, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
Desbrosses Street Pier, NEW YORK. 














Summer Schools for 1900. 


Illinois. 
American Institute of Normal Methods at Northwestern 


University, Evanston, Ill. Session July 17-Aug.3. Address 
O. S. Cook, secretary, 378-388 Wabash ave., Chicago. 
Chicago Institute—Summer School, July 2-Aug.10. Ad- 


dress Director, 603 Marquette building, Chicago, IIl. 

University of Chicago.—Summer Courses open June I5. Ad- 
dress the University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Chicago Normal Summer School.—Opens June 2 (three 
weeks). Address Dudley Grant Hays, 550 W. Sixtieth Place, 
Station O., Chicago, II]. 

New School of Methods for 19co.—Western School at,Chi- 
cago, IIl., August 20-31.—Address American Book Company, 
New York city, or C.C. Birchard, Manager New School of 
Methods, Washington square, New York City. 

The Longwood Summer School at Longwood, Chicago, II. 
—August 6—24. A Conference of Kindergartners, Primary 
Grade, and Special Teachers and Social Workers. Address 
Longwood Summer School, 9333 Prospect Ave., Longwood 
Chicago. 

National Summer School, Armour Institute, Chicago—Four- 
teenth Session, June 25-July 7. Courses of instruction for 
teachers and supervisors offered in music, drawing, physical 
culture, and vertical penmanship. Address, Messrs. Ginn and 
Company, 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Iowa. 


Summer Latin School of Drake University.—June 18-Aug. 
16. Address Chas. O. Denny, prin., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Kansas. 
State Normal School.—Summer Session June 7-Aug. 8. 
Address Pres. A. R. Taylor, Emporia, Kansas. 


Maine. 
Maine Chautauqua Union.—Summer Session of School of 
Methods at Fryeburg, Maine. Ernest Hamlin Abbott, mgr. 


Massachusetts. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, at Cottage City.— 
— July 10. Address Wm. A. Mowry, pres., Hyde Park, 

ass. ; 

New School of Methods for 1900.—Eastern School at Hing- 
ham, Mass. July 16-27. Address American ‘Book Company, 
New York city, or C.C. Birchard, Manager New School of 
Methods, Washington square, New York city. 

The American School of Sloyd.—Walter J. Kenyon, director. 
Sixth Annual Session begins July Io, at Martha’s Vineyard. 

School of Expression.—Summer term opens AugustI. Ad- 
dress S.S. Curry, Ph. D., Pierce building, Boston, Mass. 

Sauveur Summer School of Languages at Amherst college, 
Amherst, Mass.—Twenty-fifth Session, July 9-Aug. 17. Ad- 
dress Registrar of Amherst college, Amherst, Saean. 

American Institute of Normal Methods.—At the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Session July 
10-27. Address Edgar O. Silver, pres., 29 E. I9 St., N. Y. city. 

Harvard Summer School of Arts and Sciences.—July 5-Aug. 
15. Address J. L. Love, A.M., Cambridge, Mass. 

The Lawrence Scientific School.—Address J. L. Love, sec’y, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Summer Session of the State Normal School at Hy- 
annis will be held from July 5-Aug.8. W. A. Baldwin, prin. 


Mass. Institute of Technology—June and July, 1900. Ad- 
— H. W. Tyler, Ph. D., sec’y, 491 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Michigan. 

Benton Harbor College Summer School. Session begins 
June 19. Address The College, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Summer Kindergarten Training School at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Address Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat, principal, Grand 
Rapids. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti—Summer Quarter 
July 2-Aug. 24. Address Elmer A. Lyman, principal. 


Minnesota. 


Summer Session, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—July 30-Aug. 24. Registration will close Aug. 1. Ad- 
dress John H. Lewis, Supt. Public Instruction, St Paul, Minn.; 
D. L. Kiehle, Conductor, University of Minuesota; or E. B. 
Johnson, Registrar, State University, Minneapolis. 


New Hampshire. 

Lake Winipiseogee Summer School.—Courses in pedagogy 
science, and language. Teachers prepared for fall examina- 
tions, and students for college entrance. Address L. F. Griffin, 
Weirs, N. H. 

Dartmouth College Summer School.—Opens July 5, contin- 
uing four weeks. Address Registrar, Dartmouth college, 


Hanover, N. H 
New York. 
New York State: Summer Institute—Thousand Island Park, 
N. Y.—July 9-27. Dept. of pedagogy, dept. of review. Ad- 
dress, Charles A. Shaver, conductor, Watertown. N. Y., or 
State Department of Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y. 
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Columbia University—Summer Session from July 1-Aug. 8, 
Address Walter Hammond Nichols, B. S.. sec’y, Columbia 
University, N. Y. city. 

New York University—Summer Session from July 9-Aug.17. 
Address Prof. Marshall S. Brown, University Heights, N. Y 
city. 

Adirondacks Summer School.—Fourth Session June, July, 
August, and September. Courses in Art, Manual Training, 
and Nature Study. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 319 North 32nd 
street, Philadelphia, Pa.~ \ 

Cornell University Summer School.—July 5 to Aug. 16. Ad- 
dress The Registrar, Cornell University, iehine, N.Y: 

Cornell University Summer School of Nature Study.—Ad- 
dress College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools at Chautauqua, N. Y.—luly 
7-Aug. 17. Address Chautauqua Assembly, General Offices, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Summer School Art Students’ League of New York.—Sum- 
mer Season from June 4-September 29. Address Art Students’ 
League, 215 W. Fifty-seventh street, New York city. 


North Carolina. 


Slater Industrial and State Normal School at Winston 
Salem, N.C.—June zo-July 6. Address S. G. Atkins, pres., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Asheville Summer School and Conservatory, Asheville. Ses- 
sion, July 2-Aug. 25.—Schools of music, fine arts, pedagogy, 
modern languages, kindergarten and normal traiping, physical 
culture, and photography. Address Archibald A. Jones, pres., 
or George L. Hackney, sec’y, Asheville, N. C. 


Ohio. 


National Normal University Summer School, Lebanon, 
Ohio.—Classes in pedagogy, science, mathematics, language, 
literature, elocution, music, etc. Session opens June 12. Ad- 
dress C. K. Hamilton, secretary, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Texas, 
University of Texas Summer School.—Austin, Texas, June 
July 5-21. Address John A. Lomax, Austin, Texas. 
Virginia. 
A summer school of methods will be held at Roanoke. Supt. 


E. C. Glass, of Lynchburg, and Prin. Kenkins, of the Ports- 
mouth high school, have been designated as conductors. 


West Virginia. 


West Virginia, University Summer Quarter From June 
21-Sept 1. Address Pres, Jerome H. Raymond, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

Canada. 

Summer School of Science for the Atlantic Provinces of 
Canada.—Founteenth Session, July 26-Aug. Io, Bear River, N. 
S: a J. D. Seaman, Prince St. school, Charlottetown. 
Psos a's 

Summer School of McGill University at Toronto.—Special 
Courses in Art. Address Registrar of McGill University, 
Toronto. 


we 
Summer Meetings of Teachers. 


June 19-20.--National Music Teachers’ Association, at Des 
Moines, Iowa. ° 

June 25-27—Convocation, University of the state of New 
York, at Albany. 

June 25-30.—American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at New York city. Secretary, Charles Baskerville, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

June—North Carolina State Teachers’ Association. Se’cy, 
C. H. Mebane, Raleigh. 

June 26-30.—Georgia Teachers’ Association at Cumberland 
island. President, Carleton B. Gibson, Columbus, Ga., secre- 
tary, G. C. Bond, Athens, Ga. 

June 27-29.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, at Pine 
Bluff. Sec’y, D. L. Paisley, Conway, Ark. 

July 2 (probably).—West Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Parkersburg. Sgc’y, A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton. 

July 3-5.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at 
Willamsport. Sec’y, J. P. McCasky, Lancaster, Pa 

July 5-7.—New York State Teachers’ Association at Thou- 
sand Islands; Pres. John T. Nicholson, P.S. No. 10, New 
York City. 


July '7~-11.—American Institute of In struction, at Halifax, 
N. S.—Sec’y, E. H. Whitehill, Bridgewater, Mass. 


July 7-13.—National Educational Association, at Charles- 
ton, S.C. Sec’y, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 24-27—Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, at Mont- 
eagle. Sec’y, R. L. McDonald, Union City. 

July (usually second week).—Maryland State Teachers’ As- 


sociation (place not yet fixed by executive committee). Sec’y, 
S. W. Wilkerson, 1712 W. Lombard street, Baltimore. 
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ject to strengthen the outlines of this ideal; to accom- 
plish this the pupil who strives for the right must ever be 
approved. To appreciate brilliancy and not the ‘pains- 
taking effort, may be the rule of the world, but it must 
not be that of the school. A teacher tells of his humil- 
iation at the reply of a dull but industrious pupil when 
found fault with: “Indeed, sir, I have done the best I 
could.” He could only say, “I am ashamed of myself ; 
you deserve praise.” Valor, self-sacrifice, truthfulness 
are the things to be praised, not the possession of mere 
knowledge. 

Mr. Page, in his admirable book on the “Theory and 
Practice of Teaching,” describes a special effort by the 
teacher to produce a deep moral impression. But moral 
impressions can be made in every class exercise if once 
the minds of the pupils have been rightly attuned. An 
instance is recalled while Tacitus was being read ; Galba 
and Otho were competitors for the rulership of Rome; 
an officer rushed into the presence of the former boasting 
he had slain his rival, Otho; the latter sternly asked him 
“By whose order?” In a few words the greatness of 
this pagan was pointed out, and there was not one of the 
class but was impressed and the resolution formed to act 
like him. We felt we must ask ourselves, “Who ordered 
you?”—that is, “Whose will are you doing?” 

But before moral influences will operate, the minds of a 
class or school must be attuned to that of the teacher. 
Eloquence may operate on a mixed multitude ; Mark An- 
tony was able to unite the mob that assembled in the 
Forum and bring all their minds in accord with the pur- 
pose that possessed his. In some way this must be ef- 
fected in a school; and for the encouragement of the 
teacher it may be said that it isa natural result of a 
superior and disciplined mind operating upon other minds 
less mature. 

The orderly doing of school duties is one of the effi- 
cient means in the hands of every teacher to put the 
minds of pupils in tune with that of the teacher. Where 
the children rush in and out of the school-room, or crowd 
promiscuously to the recitation bench, or interrupt the 
one reciting, or walk to and fro without evident thought 
and care, or place unsightly scribblings on slates or black- 
boards, or are careless with their text-books, or treat the 
teacher without courtesy, there is the same discord there 
is when the seventh and eighth of the scale are sounded 
together. It is impossible to produce ethical effects in 
such a school even if the children come from upright 
families. 

We have spoken of the atmosphere and of the serenity 
of the school-room ; the first pertains to the seriousness 
and earnestness of the effort made; the second, to the re- 
pose in which all greatness works. There is a third; it 
is dogma. There is a dogma or doctrine to morality. In 
some way the pupils must know the mind of the teacher. 
We learn from the Great Teacher to present morality in 
an objective form ; to teach kindness he gave the inci- 
dent of the man being waylaid, robbed and wounded, and 
helped by a Samaritan. 

A common mistake is to pour on “ preachment” until 
it becomes nauseating. Asa rule the majority of the 
children hear degma enough at home. If from there 
they enter a community where the majority are against 
lying (the prevailing atmosphere) an impression is made 
that gives force to the home dogmas. The properly 
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taught school is forcing the dogmas learned at home and 
church to grow. They existed dormantin the memory 
and like plants in spring are affected by the warmth and 
made to spring into life. 

a 


_ What is Teaching? 


It is generally conceded that the pupil is not in school 
solely to gain knowledge. Frere, a man of wide acquain- 
tance a century ago in England, tells of a visit made to 
the great Canning—who was in those days what Disraeli 
was in modern times—and of a walk taken in the woods 
where some ponds were passed. The tadpoles that scat- 
tered at their approach led to a remark by Frere con- 
cerning the abundance of frogs likely to be found in the 
course of the summer ; to his surprise the fact that tad- 
poles became frogs was unknown to the great English 
statesman. 

And so it must be concluded that a man may be highly 
educated and yet beignorant of many things. Teaching is 
presenting an object of thought to the mind in a manner 
that leads one to think and gain knowledge. Education 
is a state of mind, a scheme of thought, a mental disposi- 
tion, an organized intellectual condition resulting from 
thinking about one’s surroundings. The object of teach- 
ing is to induce the pupil to think about his surround- 
ings ; a special method is required. 

First, the teacher presents the object of thought in 
such a way as to secure the attention of the pupil; the 
vital element in all teaching is mental activity. Then, 
the teacher, as we have said, must “lead” the mind of 
the pupil ; it is not a cold, intellectual process; thought, 
feeling, and volition are all involved. Under the leader- 
ship of the teacher an interest is felt, the object of 
thought is apprehended. The pupil’s mind is at work 
because the teacher’s is; the pupil gives his attention to 
the object because the teacher does. 

The teacher proposes that the pupil shall discover the 
truth about this object he would have him learn, and so 
he propounds suitable questions. (This is one of the 
great arts of the teacher.) He tells him what he cannot 
find out for himself without too great an expenditure of 
time and effort. (This demands great judgment; the 
usual fault is to tell too much.) The main object of the 
questions is to keep the object in the consciousness of 
the pupil ; to cause him to consider it in detail. 

The pupil will think about the object if it is in his 
consciousness ; that is, he will think for himself; there 
is no such thing as thinking for others. _ This thinking 
results in knowledge; this is one of the results of teach- 
ing; the other is a habit of proceeding with another ob- 
ject of thought in a similar manner. (Mental power is 
acquired thru good teaching; the pupil keeps the new 
object of thought in consciousness and asks himself ques- 
tions about it ; he learns to teach himself.) 

The teacher (1) selects the object, (2) arouses an in- 
terest in it, (8) teaches how to study it. Besides these 
he demands (4) an expression of knowledge. (This is an 
art of itself ; to be logical ; to be clear ; to be precise ; 
to use right words, comes from teaching.) Each and all 
of these needs much careful study. To secure attention 
the teacher must know the laws of mental activity, and 
what the powers of mind are, and how they are called 
-nto exercise. 





Letters. 


The Bad Boy. 


The article in THE JOURNAL of May 12 by Mr. Elwood 
is an exceedingly interesting one, and his discussion of 
the “bad boy” should have a wide circle of readers. 
While riding lately with a very intelligent gentleman 
our conversation turned on the management of horses ; 
he said: “The horse is covered with a harness, blinders 
put on his eyes, then he is fastened to a wagon and he 
knows that there is a man behind him with a whip. He 
can no longer act like the free horse ; he is in the hands 
of his driver ; he takes his cue and intelligence from him. 
If the man is a reasonable being the animal will do well ; 
if he does not understand horses there will be trouble 
and probably the horse will get bad traits.” 

This is true of the pupil in school; he is under re- 
straint ; he cannot act out his nature; if he does there 
will be trouble; he tries concealment and becomes 
tricky. Like the horse which cannot get away but must 
manifest his uneasiness, he is suspected of meditating 
evil. 

Every teacher of much experience can recall instances 
in which’he made misjudgments of pupils. A pupil in 
New York was accused by his teacher of breaking a win- 
dow ; he insisted upon his innocence and gave reasons, 
but was not listened to ; he begged of his father that he 
might stay away from school and go to work ; this request 
was granted ; he never went to school again. He went to 
California ; returned and sought out his former teacher 
who said : “T— you were not the one; why did you not 
come to me before ?” All those years he had determined 
te come back and insist on being considered innocent. 
There are “bad boys” in the schools; no one can doubt 
it ; but the teacher must remember the Creator sends 
his rain on the just and the unjust; and he must give 
his attention and companionship to the good and the bad. 
One of the faculty of Yale college thought a certain 
member of the senior class should not be graduated be- 
cause guilty ef misconduct; but President Dwight said : 
“When a young man attains the required scholarship he 
shall be graduated ; if any other, rule prevails I would 
have dynamite put under the building and exploded.” 
Some allowance must be made ; they must not be classi- 
fied into good and bad. 

A teacher was visited by a mother who urged an in- 
terest should be felt in her son who had not yet come to 
school: “ He thinks teachers are down on him; but he 
is a good boy.” He came; he was a big fellow who 
liked to fish and hunt; he was very backward and was 
put into a low class and this discouraged him ; he stayed 
out of school again; again the mother came, but the 
teacher thought he had a right to be displeased and re- 
fused to make any exertion to draw the boy in and pro- 
phesied a bad ending for him. He was sent away to a 
school and returned a sterling young fellow. It is a 
mistake not to encourage even one that seems unlikely 
to turnoutwell. “Always encourage,” was Dr. Gregory's 
rule. F. D. MAYO. 

Springfield. 








More Men Teachers. 


There seems to be setting in a distinct and strong feel- 
ing that more men should be employed in teaching. I was, 
as you know, some years since, an agent for your publi- 
cations, and met with teachers of both sexes; my can- 
vassing was among the better paid class in the cities and 
large towns. It was a source of constant disappoint- 
ment to me to find so little interest in subscribing to 
educational papers and purchasing educational books 
among the women teachers. 

They would subscribe for a paper on methods, but usu- 
ally refused one relating to principles. I remember 
visiting a superintendent in a pretty town and it was 
suggested to me that I might ask a Miss P— for her 
subscription. I naturally supposed I should have good 
luck, but I was grievously disappointed. It was noon- 
time and Miss P— was croclieting very industriously ; 
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this did not augur well I thought, but I “popped the 
question” only to get a sharp refusal. Returning to the 
ees he asked me with twinkling eyes : “ Well, 
did*she- subscribe?” When I shook my head he re- 
sponded : “ Knew she wouldn’t.” He had eleven assist- 
ants, one a man ; he and the superintendent were all the 
subscribers I got there. 

I found that the The Teachers’ Institute and The Prim- 
ary School might find favor, but I was then enthusiastic 
over Educational Foundations ; it seemed to me to have 
just the material for the teacher who wanted to pass out 
of the mechanical-stage in which so many are. I never 
could quite comprehend the different position occupied 
by the men assistants and the women assistants in a city 
or town. Certain it is that a man looks at education 
from a different standpoint. ELMER WASHBURN. 

Detroit. 

What is the Proportion? 

A good question for the N.E. A. to study is this: 
What proportion of the teachers of each state are quali- 
fied? For instance, in the state of New York there are 
30,000 teachers; acertain number are normal school 
graduates ; so many are holders of first-grade certificates; 
so many of the second, so many of the third. Now hold- 
ers of third-grade certificates are merely trial teachers; 
they can hold that certificate but once. This class is 
very large; probably over two-thirds hold third-grade 
certificates ; they cannot be termed qualified teachers ; 
that is to be determined. Should there not be a diploma 
given in addition to the scholarship certificate to those 
who have (1) been successful for two years, (2) have pur- 
sued certain philosophical studies? These might be 
termed qualified teachers. E. M. CUTLER. 

Newburg. 

Pedagogics. 

There is an attempt apparent to belittle the study of 
the science and art of education that is covered by the 
term pedagogics. At a meeting of teachers last autumn 
a superintendent of city schools made himself conspicu- 
ous by declaring that the old-fashioned plan of getting 
men of sound commen sense and sufficient knowledge was 
far to be preferred to that of making the selection turn 
on “pedagogics, a term few knew the meaning of.” 
When he had finished a listener asked if in the city he 
represented any knowledge was required of the principles, 
history, methods, and civics of education. “Certainly ; I 
prepare questiens on these.” The title given to these 
questions, he said was, “The Science and Art of Educa- 
tion.” He further admitted that he supposed others 
used the term pedagogics, but he did not. The effort 
plainly was to create the impression that the term peda- 
gogics covered a misty something which was of no use to 
anybody. Pedagogics isa single word that covers the 
subject of educational history, principles, methods, civics, 
and psychology. E. M. SEFTNER. 

Philadelphia. 





Rates to Halifax and the Land of Evangeline. 

Special transportation rates from Boston to Halifax 
for the meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
vary from $10 to $18 according to route. The lowest is 
to Yarmouth, by steamer, and then by rail to Halifax. 
For $12 one can go by the same route and return by the 
all-sea route or vice versa. All sea route both ways is 
$10, and all rail $18. The rate from New York to Bos- 
ton and return by any route, railway or steamer, is $7.00. 
Tickets will be on sale July 2 to 9. 

Hotel rates vary from $1.25 to $3.00 a day. The 
leading hotels are the Halifax, Queen, and New Victoria. 
These will be the headquarters of theinstitute. Persons 
wishing to go into private houses may address M. A. 
McKay, superintendent of schools, Halifax, N. S. A 
number of extensive side trips thru Nova Scotia and the 
provinces at very low rates have also been arranged. A 
most excellent program has been provided. 

The meetings begin Saturday evening July 7 and 
close the following Wednesday noon. Return tickets 
will be good up to July 31. 
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The Educational Outlook. 








Recreation Schools in Italy. 


A crying need in the large towns of Italy has been some 
place where children could be looked after between the hours 
of closing of school and the home coming of their parents. 
Hundreds of children of the poorest class after leaving at 
about 3 P. M. the communal school, which, by law,. they are 
compelled to attend, are left entirely to themselves untii sun- 
down or later, when their parents or guardians return from 
work. Running wild for several hours in the streets of a great 
city, unwashed, unfed and uncared for, not only did they lose 
the benefit of any school training, but they also learned all 
manner of undesirable accomplishments. Te meet this need, 
recreation schools, known as educatorii, have been established 
in‘many of the principal cities. Of these there are 15 in Rome 
each providing for about 100 children. Here, after school 
hours, the poorest children are received, fed, clothed if neces- 
sary, taught to wash themselves, to play games and to work at 
interesting manual employments, such as making cardboard 
boxes, miniature furniture, toys and playthings (tor the boys), 
and (tor the girls) to wash linen, to mend and make clothes, to 
sew, to lay a table, and to perform other household require- 
ments. The whole instruction is carried on as recreation, with- 
out any discipline more than is necessary to preserve order 
and prevent quarreling. Weakly children receive medical at- 
tendance, and, if necessary, are sent to colonies established in 
the mountains or at the seaside. Moral and religious training 
is te and a national spirit developed imperceptibly by the 
influeace of teachers during the work, the games, and walks. 

The educatorit are maintained partly by voluntary subscrip- 
tion and partly by state, communal, and provincial subsidies. 
The greatest care is exercised in admitting children. The 
social condition of eagh child is inquired into, and only the 
poorest admitted. In this way the frée meals which are given 
to all the inmates of the educatorit are received by those who 
are really needy. Thus the three principal objections to the 
idea of providing free meals for school children indiscrim- 
inately are avoided, namely, (1) the great expense, (2) the fear 
of abuse of public generosity by comparatively well-to-do 
parents, and (3) the creation of castes and class hatred ona 
small scale between those who receive free nutriment and 
those who do not. : 


School Picnic Regulations. 


Sr. Louris, Mo.—The board of education has completed a 
set of regulations governing picnics given by public schools of 
this city. .Among them are the following: 


The superintendent of instruction may, every year, grant a 
holiday for a school picnic, upon the written application of the 
principal in each case, stating the time and place which have 
been chosen, with his approval, for the holding of such picnic. 
If feasible, the committee of citizens, in conjunction with the 
principal, shall select a public park, so the children may have 
ample room for play and exercise. 

Principals shall see that contributions expected from the chil- 
dren for car fare or other expenses, are kept as low as possible, 
so as to enable the poorest children to take part. There shall be 
no costuming of children nor any other preparations that require 
unnecessary expense on part of the children. 

The principal's application for a picnic shall be accompanied 
by the written request of a number of citizens having children 
attending the school. 

Such request shall contain the promise on behalf of these 
citiz-ns that they will attend and cooperate with the principal 
and teachers in the preparations for the picnic and in the care 
for, and protection of children thruout the day. There shall be 
at least twenty signatures to such petitign. 

A picnic day shall be regarded as a school day in making out 
the teachers’ pay roll. Teachers are expected to go and return 
with their pupils. 

Should there be any surplus after the expenses of the picnic 
have been paid, this money shall belong to the school. and shall 
be spent for the benefit of the same by the purchase of books, 
works of art, and apparatus, and for no other purpese whatever, 
and such purchases shall be made by the committee of citizens 
or their officers upon the recommendation of the principal, who 
Shall keep an account of all disbursements made on his recom- 
mendation. 

For the information of the superintendent and members of 
the board, the principal shall submit a full written report of the 
picnic operations, including an account of receipts and expendi- 
tures, as sdon as possible after the picnic is held, with such sug- 
gestions as to the management of future picnics, as the day’s ex- 
perience may justify. 


Water Filters in the Schools. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The bill providing for the installation 
of water filters in scheols to which THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
referred in last week’s issue is now law. It provides for the 
maintenance and operation of the filters for two years. Not 
more than fifty per cent. of the filters are to be of one make, 
and they must be capable of removing not less than 95 per 
cent. of the bacteria. 
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A School Boy Army. 


It is likely that compulsory military training will soon be 
adopted in the public schools of Great Britain. The father of 
the plan is Lord Meath. It contemplates making every public 
school boy in the land a semi-official adjunct of the British 
army, compelling him to take thoro military training under 
government inspection so long as he remains in the public 
schools, and providing for the establisnment of school-boy 
militia in the shape or cadet corps and battalions under the 
direct control of the war office, and receiving therefrom $500,- 
000 a year by way ef support. 

About 4,000,000 boys will be affected. They are those in 
what are called board schools—the schools supported by gov- 
ernment and attended by children of the middle and lower 
classes. 

Provision is already made for drill in the code of the board 
schools, but the matter is left in the hands of the erdinary in- 
spectors who do not usually insist much upon its observance. 
The new regulations would provide for instruction by military 
men and inspection by officials of the war office. 

At present only two European countries are doing this sort 
of thing, Sweden and Switzerland, and their systems have been 
copied substantially for the benefit of the British school boy. 
Most of the boys who enter English board schools do so at the 
age of 11 or 12, and leave at 14 or 15. Following the new plan, 
in these three years they will have learned manual of arms 
thoroly, as well as marching and formation, using dummy guns. 
When the boys leave ‘school the cadet corps will be ready to 
receive them, anywhere between the ages of Iz andig9. They 
will then be armed, with carbines, will drill once or twice a 
week, practice marksmanship, go to camp for a month in 
summer; in fact, be simply a pocket edition of the volunteer 
regiments that exist now. After that their natural destination 
will be those regiments—one of the great aims of this move- 
ment being te establish a reserve for the volunteers exactly 
like that which the army reserve and the militia constitute in 
relation to the regular army. 

It 1s estimated that cadet corps on these lines can immedi- 
ately be formed to the extent of 250,000 members, and of the 
value of these boy soldiers Lord Roberts says. “ Lads who 
have been trained thus efficiently will probably become as 
effective soldiers in an equally short space of time as would 
the reserve men (retired members of the regular army), after 
they have been away from the colors for three or four years. 

he supporters of the new plan maintain that as a result of 
their military training, acquired at the most receptive time of 
their lives, ton workingmen of the future will not only be de- 
veloped better physically, but intellectually, and then quote 
Sir ; aaah Whiteworth, the British capitalist and philosopher, 
who said that men who had had such training were worth, on 
account of their ready obedience, attention, and combined 
action, 50 cents a day more than ordinary men. They believe, 
too, that this scheme will deplete the ranks of the corner Joafers. 
But above all this they put the practical training of English- 
men as defenders of their country, should occasien arise, 
and steadfastly believe that by thus giving to every man at 
least a smattering of militarism they will sound the doom for- 
ever of conscription in England. 


Mexican Teachers Visit Our Schools. 


After the example of Cuba, Mexico is sending a batch of its 
young women teachers to study the ways of American schools. 
The visitors consist of the graduating class of the Escuela 
Normal—normal school—of Jalupa, Vera Cruz, Mexico. They 
are chaperoned by their teacher Miss Harriet Fay. Beginning 
from St. Louis where they arrived May 12, they are visiting the 

rincipal cities of the United States and Canada. From St. 

ouis they go to Chicago, to Niagara Falls, to Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Albany, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. The Escuela Normal is the first Mexican school to 
send its students to the United States. 

The school has been fostered by Governor Dehesa, who has 
lent his assistance in every manner possible to make it what it 
is—the leading school for the education of teachers in Old 
Mexico. The state of Vera Cruz, thru the influence and 
assistance of the governor, obtained an appropriation for the 
purpose of sending this year’s graduates to the principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 

The school itselt is composed of several buildings noted for 
their architectural beauty. At the present time its students 
number about 100, and it has twenty teachers. It was estab- 
lished twelve years ago and has since grown into such popu- 
larity that it is now considered the best normal school in 
Mexico, and it draws students from the entire country. The 
course consists of five years’ difficult work, and it is parallel 
with our institutions of similar nature. Miss Fay, who is the 
head instructor of English in the normal, is originally a Troy, 
N. Y., woman. She went to Mexico some ten years ago and 
for the last six has been connected with the school. The head 
of the school is Enrique C. Rebsamen, who is from Sitzerlan. 
He 1s considered at the head of the profession in Mexico and 
has an international reputation. 


Normal Graduates Clean School. 
BALTIMOKE, Mp.—The members of the graduating class of 
the state normal school have just completed an extremely prac- 
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i cal if brief course of training. When they had finished their 
examinations they were informed that a course in ‘domestic 
economy ” still awaited them. The course proved to be the 
cleaning of the building from top to bottom, for which each 
concerned received 1oo marks. 

Each student was given the privilege of applying for the job 
of cleaning 4! the class-room, lecture-room, corridor, or other 
part of the building to which he or she felt most strongly 
drawn. The applications were sent to Miss Richmond, the as- 
sistant principal of the school, and as far as possible the tasks 
were assigned as the students had requested. Seven members 
of the class were men, but they had to take in the “domestic 
economy ” course, too. Their work mostly consisted in mov- 
ing step-ladders, taking down pictures, and brushing the walls 
and ceilings. 

Half a dozen girls were assigned to clean up the superintend- 
ent’s office. Three more were ag ge to the teachers’ recep- 
tion room. To others the task of seeing that the corridors 
were clean was entrusted. Others were assigned to class-rooms, 
to laboratories, to assembly-rooms, or to cloak-rooms. The 
students wore their old clothes. The girls added aprons and 
dusting caps to their costumes. The school cleaning force 
went to work on Wednesday morning, and the superintendent 
took their time just as would have been done if they had been 
doing the job for any big firm. They did only half a day’s 
work on Wednesday, but did not get off so easily on Thursday 
and Friday. On these two days most of them started in at 
about half-past nine. And they worked until tour or five. 
They lost an hour or two each day rehearsing for the com- 
mencement. When each group of workers finished the task 
assigned it was discharged. 


Recent Deaths. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Col. Ebenezer Burgess Ball, who died 
the other day, was the nearest extant relative of George Wash- 
ington. Col. Burgess claims to have taught the first kindergar- 
ten, and that, too, to a race that could neither speak nor under- 
stand a word of English. This was during his Indian experi- 
ences in the West. It was allin the most primitive manner, 
yet not unlike the kindergarten of to-day. e drew rude pic- 
tures of birds in the sand and repeated the name, while point- 
ing toa bird flying overhead at the time. By this means he 
taught the names of animals and objects, and at the same time 
learned the Indian language. 


Miss Merrill Dead. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Miss Catherine Merrill, teacher, litter- 
ateur, and philanthropist, whose name throughout this state 
and many others is a by-word for culture, ability, and good- 
ness, died at her home in this city May 30. Miss Merrill was 
born in 1824 at Corydon, her father being Samuel Merrill, 
treasurer of the state. When an infant she was removed to 
Indianapolis, where her father had large business and political 
interests. Her parents being wealthy Miss Merrill had all the 
educational advantages the city could afford. She was a grad- 
uate of Miss Axtell’s academy for girls and also attended 
school at Bloomington. After graduation she taught her 

ounger sisters and a number of other children in her home. 

ater, visiting Cleveland, the position of teacher in one of the 
principal schools was offered her, and she accepted. Just be 
fore the Civil war she went to Europe to study German. On 
her return, however, she decided upon the advice of friends to 
become a teacher of English literature. Miss Merrill was the 
first occupant of the Demia Butler chair in Butler college, 
which had just been founded exclusively for women. She was 
a remarkably successful professor. As a critic in literature 
she had great gifts, and while she was one of the most cred- 
ulous of women, among people, could read character and im- 
pulse in literature and bring out points that others would not 
see. Her credulity often led her to be deceived in’ people, and 
her intimate friends and relatives would often smile at this 
paradoxical trait in her character- 

When the Civil war broke out Miss Merrill entered the 
United States hospital service, and in 1866 published a history 
of the war under the title of “ The Soldier of Indiana in the 
War of the Union.” The book is considered a particularly 
reliable one. Perhaps Miss Merrill’s greatest claim to praise 
lies in the fact that she was the original promoter of the Home 
for Friendless Women. Her sympathies being aroused by the 
apparently hopeless condition of the women in the city jail, 
she enlisted the co-operation of several charitable residents 
who entered upon the task of teaching and generally elevating 
the condition of these unfortunates. About twenty years ago 
Miss Merrill retired from Butler college and organized a num- 
ber of classes in English for women out of school. These 


. pupils later formed the Katherine Merrillclub. From modesty, 


which was one of her salient characteristics, Miss Merrill at 
first objected to her name being thus used. Finally she was 
induced to consent on the compromise of the initial K. Miss 
Merrill had classes at several ef the neighboring cities, that at 
Shelbyville resulting in the Katherine Merrill Current Event 
club. She was a member of a number of women’s clubs and 
had been president of several. Her influence in this city can 
not be overrated, for she was a woman of strong character and 
exceptionally broad culture, and one furthermore who was ever 
ready to put herself at the service of those in need. 
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New England Educational News. 


The Pope school, Somerville, Mass., is to be closed because 
of its unsanitary condition, not to be reopened until such im. 
provements shall have been made as will put the building into 
proper condition. How many other buildings are there, in our 
cities and large towns, that deserve the name of “death traps” 
which some one applied to this one? ; 


Dr. Walter I. Lowe, head of the department of history in 
Sheffield Scientific Institution, has resigned to accept the chair 
of history and political and social science, in Wells college, 
Aurora, N. Y 


The indications are that the meeting of the American Instj. 
tute of Instruction, at Halifax, will be attended by a larger 
number than ever before. The officers have prepared an ex. 
cellent program, and all other inducements are unusually 
attractive. 


Radcliffe college finds that the present accommodations 
force too large a proportion of the students to room in private 
families, so the trustees propose to build a group of fine dor. 
mitories on a plot of ground close to the college buildings, con- 
taining seven acres. This will enable the Radcliffe girls to 
enjoy “college life” just the same as the Harvard boys. 


Prof. Hinckley G,. Mitchell, of the theological department of 
Boston university, has been the target at whom the younger 
Methodist ministers, as well as the callow youths still under 
instruction, have aimed their shafts unsparingly for the past 
twelve months. Certain of the students have even gone so far 
as to assert that the professor is no Jonger a Methodist, and 
some of them have withdrawn from the university rather than 
sit at his feet. But he has received most emphatic vindication 
at the hands of the bishops at the General Conference in Chi- 
cago, for,by a decisive majority,they confirmed his appointment 
for another five years. 


AUBURNDALE, MAss.~-The Laselle seminary held its com- 
mencement exercises this week. The principal speakers were 
Rev. Everett D. Burr, of Newton Center, and Rev. William 
V. Kelley, of New York. 


Mr. Jonas G. Clark, of Worcester, Mass., died on May 23d, 
aged 85. He was a good representative of the old New Eng- 
lander, being a direct descendant of Hugo Clark, an emigrant 
who settled in Hubbardston. His father was a farmer, <nd 
young Clark worked on the farm until fifteen, when he was 
apprenticed to a carriage maker. Later he engaged in the 
manufacture of tim ware, supplying numerous tin pedlers, and 
then adding to it hardware, paints, and oils. He accumuiated 
wealth rapidly, and particularly during the Civil war, he had 
large damucial interests in California. About 1880 he gave up 
the larger part of his business and took up his residence in 
Worcester, where he built a beautiful house, and also several 
business blocks. In 1887 he organized and endowed Clark 
university, giving the institution one million outright, anda 
second conditionally. This places him among the leading ben- 
efactors-of education of the world. 


Miss Ella P. Payson, principal of the Greenwood school, 
Malden, died on May 25, of diphtheria. She was one of the 
best known and most popular teachers in Malden. 


Noted Educational Meetings. 


The Eastern Art Teachers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing in the Boston Normal Art School on May 24th-26th. There 
were numerous papers on subjects pertaining to art and the 
best methods of instruction in the branch, doubtless all of in- 
terest; but it seems that those engaged in its teaching are net 
yet by any means agreed as to the place it should occupy ina 
scheme of education, nor what ends should be sought in such 
instruction. Probably the lecture of Prof. H. Langford War- 
ren, of Harvard, upon “Architecture in American Cities and 
Towns,” was the most entertaining of all the papers. He 
treated his subject chronologically, giving lantern views of the 
earlier colonial residences, and comparing them with present 
suburban homes which he claimed look as tho ‘“‘ dumped on the 
ground.” Evidently Prof. Warren is a bit of a cynic, tho it is 
a fact that architectural taste needs to be cultivated, and the 
place to begin is with the young. ; 


TECH. ALUMNI. 


The Alumni Association of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology held its reception to the graduating class on June 
first. The most interesting feature of the meeting was the 
introduction of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, the rew president of 
the institute, who spoke of the plans formed for enlarging the 
facilities of instruction, and the steady growth of the institute 
under the administration of his predecessors. He congratu- 
lated the Alumni upon the fact that while the institution had a 
fund of $700,000 Eronennag eae in 1896, now it has two and 
one-half times thatsum. Every one was pleased with the new 
president. 

TEACHERS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE ACADEMIES. 


The New Hampshire Association of Academic Teachers 
held its annual meeting at Tilton, May 25-26. Avseries of 
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excellent papers was presented, among the most important of 
which were those of Prof. C.D. Adams, of Dartmouth college, 
upon “ The Teaching of Greek,” and of Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
of the state normal school, Plymouth, upon the “ Origin, 
Work, and Relation of Normal Schools to Secondary Schools.” 
The former emphasized the need of awakening enthusiasm and 
interest as an essential to success in acquiring a working 
knowledge of Greek. The latter showed very carefully the 
true work of the normal school, and he held that the key to 
educational progress is held by the normal instructors. 

President Wm. J. Tucker, LL. D., of Dartmouth, gave a 
most ores: A address upen the ‘‘ Rights of the Period of 
Education.” He again emphasized the fact, which is so liable 
to be lost sight of under the modern system, that the essence 
of education is the individual stimulus. Hence the boys have 
aright to be brought into such contact with real educators as 
to have their mental energies awakened. The failure of all 
educational institutions is to allow the “untouched boy ” to go 
forth from their halls. 


Glenwood Manual Training School’s New Building. 


CuIcAGO, ILt.—The celebration of the thirteenth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Illinois Manual Training school, 
at Glenwood, which was held this week, was a memora- 
ble one from the dedication of the new $50,000 building. About 
four hundred invited guests were present, in charge of Pres. 
Edward B. Butler and Supt.O.H. Dudley. The dedicatory 
address was delivered by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. 

The new building is the gift of a Chicago man who has re- 
quested that his name be kept secret by the officials of the 
school. It is a handsome red brick structure, three stories 
high. On the first floor are the appliances for the study of 
engineering. Here are the machine-shops and forges and a 
portion of the space is set aside for the bakery, where classes 
are instructed in baking and cooking. The ovens are supplied 
with heat from the nearby boilers. On the second floor are the 
laundries, the carpenter-shop, the shoe shop, and the drafting- 
rooms. A printing press has been set up, and the school is 
preparing to do job work and to issue a regular publication. 
The third floor is reserved as a large, well-lighted hall, to be 
used for a gymnasium and reading-room, and for receptions 
and gatherings. 

Hitherto the officials of the institution, owing to lack of 
facilities, have been unable to conduct manual training work 
upon a definite basis, and have devoted themselves to the sim- 
pler task of teaching the boys farming and gardening. The 
school now has 2,100 boys distributed thru the West and 
Northwest in the homes of farmers. These boys have been 
taken from the juvenile courts and their welfare is looked after 
by traveling officers ef the school. 

It is said that nowhere else in the world is there a similar 
institution. Officers of the school are in communication with 
the juvenile courts, and boys are saved from being criminals 
by being committed to the school. They receive a course in 
agriculture, and, when they have become sufficiently proficient, 
homes are found for them among the farms of the country. 
Leng school still retains its authority over them after they have 
left it. 

Glenwood is twenty-four miles from Chicago. Thirteen 
years ago the 300 acres forming the school grounds were do- 
nated by Milton George, of Chicago. Other bequests were 
received and the institution was incorporated. From this 
beginning has grown a school of agriculture which has aided 
thousands of poor boys to become good and useful citizens. 


Newark Primary School Exhibit. 


An interesting feature of the recent exhibit of work done by 
the pupils of the State street primary school of Newark, was 
the sequence studies represented. Each class had been assigned 
one month, from September to May, and things proper thereto 
were described with pen and pencil. The sequences were 
made after a careful study of the subject, whether a violet or a 
hornet’s nest, when the object was painted in water colors, 
reproduced with brush and ink, cut in silhouette paper, drawn 
in pencil and finally described in story form. 

For example, to one class had been assigned the month of 
May, and horse-chestnut buds and hornets’ nests were the 
subjects ef the sequences. January was the month of the 
fourth-year A class, and the larger part of the work on exhibi- 
tion was representative of cold weather and winter. Here 
were displayed two Eskimo villages constructed of cotton 
and clay, and illustrative of the homes, dress, and the mode of 
traveling of the people, their sledges and canoes. The geog- 
raphy work on exhibition consisted of a series of colored maps 
of Europe, showing the ceuntry, the high and low land, the 
temperature, and the productions. Distinctly the most remark- 
able feature in the exhibit was the ~~ done by the little 
children of the first year, fresh from the kindergarten. The 
sentences written were original and the form of the letters 
excellent. They saw part of the circus parade on April 27, and 
in the afternoon they drew and painted the elephants, lions, 
and chariots they had seen. 

‘‘Persevere and prosper.” If you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
faithfully for scrofula, salt rheum, boils, eruptions, dyspepsia, it 
will cure you. 
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New York City Notes. 


The Charity Organization society is to conduct a second 
summer school in philanthropy from June 18 to July 28. The 
oe omg includes the treatment of needy families in their 

omes; the care of dependent, neglected, and delinquent chil- 
dren; medical charities; institutional care of adults; neighbor- 
hood improvement. 


Dr. Seth Low, the president of Columbia university, was 
severely criticised by the members of the Demorest Union be-_ 
cause he is a smoker. It is the opinion of the union that no 
college president should smoke. 


A chorus of 5,000 school children will be one of the features 
of the coming National Saengerfest to be held June 30 to July 5 
simultaneeusly with the celebratien of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Northeastern Saengerfest at the Thirteenth Regiment 
armory, Broeklyn. The baton will be wielded by Prof. Albert 
S. Caswell, musical director of the Brooklyn public schools. 


An interesting exhibition of manual training, including wood- 
work and sewing, was opened June 8 at the Public Drawing 
samen building in Newark. It will be continued on June 9 
and 11. 


The first Paris edition of the Vew York Times was issued on 
May 31, and furnished occasion for an interesting ceremony. 
Nearly 1,0e0 prominent persons attended the dedication of the 
American Publication Building, in which the Z#mes press 
formed an important exhibit. After the dedicatory ceremon- 
ies were concluded the press was started, and a paper of six- 
teen pages was produced at the rate of 25.000 copies an hour. 
The first copy was dedicated to the president of France, the 
second to Commissioner General Picard, the third to Director 
General of Exploitation Delaunay-Belleville, the fourth to 
Ambassador Porter, the fifth was sent to President McKinley, 
the sixth to the National Library at Washington, and the 
seventh was given to Commissioner Peck. The Paris edition 
of the Mew York Times is the greatest paper printed in 
English in Europe. 


Commercial Training at the New York State Association. 


At the next session of the New York Teachers’ Association, 
to take place at Thousand Island Park July 5-7, a business 
education section will be added. An address will be delivered 
by Pres. Miles M. O’Brien, of the board of education, of New 
York, representing the views of the business man. Mr. I. O. 
Crissy, state inspector of business education, will speak on 
“The Present and Future of a Business Education.” A gen- 
eral discussion will follow, led by Mr. E. M. Williams, head of 
the commercial department of the high school, New York, his 
subject being, “The Need and Scope of Commercial Education 
in Secondary Schools.” Other speakers will be Messrs. C. C. 
Gaines, of Eastman’s business college, Poughkeepsie, and 
Beverley A. Smith, of New York. A permanent society will 
be organized at the convention to pursue a systematic course 
of investigation and dissemination along lines of progressive 
commercial knowledge and instruction. Committees will be 
appointed to study and report upon such subjects as: commer- 
cial education in the grammar school, high school, college, and 
private institution; upon trusts, monopolies, transportation. 
commercial economics, commercial curricula, preparation of 
commercial teachers, European commercial schools. 

A feature will be an exhibit of modern mechanical labor- 
saving office devices. All are invited to attend. Communiea- 
tions should be addressed to Van Evrie Kilpatrick, president 
$ * Business Education Section,” 226 West 109 street, New 

ork. 

Kindergarten and School. 


An address on “ The Kindergarten and the School.” was 
recently given by Miss Ada Van Stone Harris at the Normal 
college. Miss Harris believes that the fundamental principles 
of education are good in all schools. Every school is fitted for 
its own service but must take into consideration the other de- 
partments of education. The history of the past suggests a 
philosophy of education. The kindergarten is founded on 
this philosophical basis. Its aim is that the child may have 
life and have it more abundantly. It is neither a playground 
nor a nursery; it is founded on correct pedagogical principles. 
The child’s energies should be properiy directed at the begin- 
ning; they have been misdirected at home. The kindergarten 
has a great responsibility in introducing the child to the out- 
side world, for the teacher is the child’s ideal. She must bring. 
into being his better nature, show him the pleasure which comes 
from taking pains. She must form good habits. From reports 
of several superintendents it appears that primary teachers 
find that a child trained in the kindergarten can hold his pencil, 
has the muscles of his arm developed and ready for use, can 
distinguish likes and differences, has a wide range of interests, 
is sensitive to rhythm and can talk ‘freely in,good English. 

The reaction of the school on the kindergarten is as whole 
some as the kindergarten on the school. It is the duty of the 
kindergartner to study what the public is saying and tosee that 
her work is based on sound psychological principles. Times 
and conditions change and she must adapt herself to all cir- 
cumstances. If the ex yx teed and primary teacher both 
extend the hand of good fellowship, there will be found no fine 
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line of demarcation between the work of the two. The school 
should be a united family, the members occupying different 
positions, but in mutual confidence, each seeking the interest of 
all. Problems will best be solved by standing together, a unit 
for the highest development of the child. 


ee 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


A number of Princeton students have planned for their va- 
cationa 4 across the continent in a modern “ pirate schooner,” 
built on the plan of those used previous to the days of rail- 
roads, but supplied with medern conveniences. The wagon, 
which has been built especially for the journey, is a heavy 
vehicle made comfortable with rubber tires, and fitted up with 
every possible means of comfort. Four specially selected mules 
will be driven. No regular schedule has been arranged, it 
being the intention of the students to jog along lazily and stay 
at one place as long as they please. 


New ALBANY, IND.—Supt. William H. Hershman, of New 
Albany, has been re-elected superintendent of city schools. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Supt. John A. Wood, of the Laporte 
schools, is making efforts to combine drawing, molding, paint- 
ing, and cutting, with text-book work in such a manner that 
neither shall lose its due share of attention. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Camden Iron Works has offered 
prizes of $10 and $5 in gold to the pupils of the manual train- 
ing school, of Camden, showing the most efficiency in manual 
drawing and mechanical handicraft. 


MARIETTA, O.—Supt. Henry G. Williams has been unani- 
mously re-elected superintendent of city schools for a term of 
three years at a salary of $2000 a year. This summer a high 
school building is to be erected at a cost of $40,000. The con- 
“a be Jet May 31. Charles Musenhelder is clerk of the 

ard. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—About 125,000 tickets have been placed 
in the hands of the board of education by the authorities of 
the Zoological Gardens for distribution among the pupils of the 
public schools. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The enrollment in the schools of this 
city are over 10,000 for the year. This is the largest on re- 
cord. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The work shown at the exhibition of 
North East Manual Training school last week was unusually 
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interesting. It included a compound engine of fifteen horse 
power, with propeller shaft and bronze propeller, suitable for a 
thirty-five foot launch; a roo-pound steam hammer, triplex 
plunger pump, a handsomely finished and carved “gr; 
father’s ’’clock case and other examples of woodwork, a werk. 
ing equipment for wireles {telegraphy, electrotype work, glass 
pad and numerous displays of variously applied electric 
work. 

CuicaGo, ILL.—The school teachers and employers’ pension 
fund has been declared insolvent. The excess of liabilities 
Over assets amounts to about $650,000. 


POTTSTOWN, PA.—William H. Smith, who has been a mem- 
ber of the school board for thirty-six years has retired. He is 
80 years old. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Supt. W. A. Willis, of Attica, is to 
succeed Supt. Kenarton at Crawfordsville. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Dr. B. W. Evermann, formerly head 
of the department of biology in the Indiana State normal 
school, is to deliver a course of lectures at Cornell university 
on fish culture: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Before the end of June the new course 
in arithmetic will be established. The present course will be 
followed in the June examination with the following excep- 
tions: annual interest, compound interest, customs, and partial 

ayments will be omitted from the grammar grades. No “ana- 
ytic solutions ” will be required before the fourth grade, but if 
given will be accepted. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The new county superintendent, Prof. 
S. F. Venable, has increased the school session in Buncombe 
county trom less than four to seven months, and had the teach- 
ers’ salaries revised. He proposes to grade the public schools 
and increase the session to nine months. He is meeting with 
considerable opposition, but is backed by the principal news- 
paper of the district, the Asheville Citizen, and the teachers of 
the county institute. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The late Jonas G. Clark, founder of 
Clark university, has left $1,c00,000 and the residue of his prop- 
erty to the institution, providing the people of Worcester can 
raise $5c0,000, Should they raise only $250,000 he bequeaths 
$500,000. He also leaves $100,000 to the university library 
and $100,000 for a department of art. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Southern General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church is considering the question of raising 
$1,000,600 to be used for the endowment of educational insti- 
tutions. It is likely that some action will be taken. 
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How Pretoria Was Won. 


After a silence of nearly a week Lord Roberis sent 
word on June 5, that Pretoria had been surrendered. 
The Transvaal capital, however, was not taken without 
severe fighting. The Boers were strongly posted on the 
hills all around the city and stubbornly contested the 
advance of the British. 

On June 4, the Boers were attacked in their position 
on both sides of Six Miles Spruit. Henry’s and Ross’s 
mounted infantry, with the West Somerset, Dorset, Bed- 
ford,and Sussex companies of yeomanry, quickly dislodged 
them from the south bank and pursued them for a mile, 
when the British found themselves under a heavy fire from 
guns that the Boers had placed in acommanding position. 

The Naval and Royal Artillery were then brought up, 
and, with the assistance of one of Gen. Pole-Carew’s 
brigades, quickly dislodged the enemy. Next the Boers’ 
attempt to turn the British left flank was foiled by Gen. 
Ian Hamilton, who filled upthe gap. Then the Boers 
were driven back toward Pretoria. 

In the meantime Gen. French with two cavalry bri- 
gades and the New South Wales mounted infantry had 
gained a position north of Pretoria, Gen. Broadwood’s 
brigade was between French’s and Hamilton’s columns, 
and Gen. Gordon was on the right flank. 

Commandant Botha, seeing that resistance was useless, 
asked for an armistice in order to consider terms of 
surrender. Lord Roberts replied that he was not pre- 
pared to discuss any terms, as the surrender of the town 
must be unconditional. He must have a reply by day- 
break, as he had ordered the troops to march on the 
town as soon as it was light. Botha then sent word 
that he had decided not to defend Pretoria, and 
trusted that the women, children, and property would be 
protected. Then three officials of Pretoria appeared, 
under a flag of truce, and offered to surrender the town 
and it was occupied officially by the British on the after- 
noon of June 5. 

The news of the surrender was received with the wild- 
est demonstrations of joy in England. At Eton, the 
celebration was especially enthusiastic. Lord Roberts is 
an old Etonian. Eton college has 844 alumni in South 
Africa, including Gens. Buller, Methuen, Barton, Lyttle- 
ton, Hutton, and Dundonald, and so many other dis- 
tinguished soldiers that it is already being said, as a sim- 
ilar statement was made after Waterloo, that Pretoria 
was “won on the playing fields of Eton.” 


Public Officials and the Ice Trust. 


The New York city newspapers and the public are 
making it rather warm for the ice trust, that has lately 
tried to crush out opposition so that it could increase 
the price of ice one hundred per cent. It has been dis- 
covered that the list of stockholders shows the names of 
the mayor, Robert A. Van Wyck, and scores of other 
city officials. Justice Gaynor holds that these office 
holders must tell how they got their stock. The posses- 
sion of this stock by them is illegal because the ice trust 
leases docks from the city and has contracts for furnish- 
ing ice to city institutions. The governor is considering 
the advisability of removing the mayor from office, pend- 
ing the investigation of his connection with the ice com- 
pany. Controller Coler has been asked to annul the con- 
tracts and dock leases of the trust. 


Serious Situation in China. 


The situation in China appears to be growing worse. 
The “Boxers” have recently burned a mission station and 
murdered Christians; eight Americans are missing ; 
traffic between Tien-Tsin and Peking has been suspended, 
and an attack upon Tien-Tsin is expected. 

It is reported that a serious crisis exists at the palace. 
The Ultra-Conservative party advocates not taking re- 
pressive measures, urging the dowager empress to allow 
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the “Boxers” to finish the work of driving out the 
foreigners. On the other hand, the Moderate party, led 
by Prince Ching, represents the serious danger of pro- 
voking a conflict with the powers. 


An Anti-Trust Bill in Congress. 


On June 2 an anti-trust bill passed the lower house of 
Congress with only one vote in opposition. This bill 
amends the Sherman anti-trust law so as to declare every 
contract or combination in the form of trust or conspiracy 
in- restraint of commerce among the states or with foreign 
nations illegal, and every party to such contract or com- 
bination guilty of a crime punishable by a fine of not less 
than $500 or more than $5,000, and by imprisonment for 
not less than six months or more than two years. 

Threefold damages are allowed to those who are losers 
by violations of the law. Illegal corporations are forbidden 
to carry on inter-state commerce or to use the United 
States mails. United States courts are authorized to try 
cases of violation of the law, under which any person, 
firm, corporation, or association may begin and prosecute 
proceedings. Trade unions are not affected by the law. 


Death of Stephen Crane. 

Stephen Crane, formerly a New Yerk newspaper re- 
porter, known of late years asa novelist, died on June 5 
at Baden Weiler in the Black Forest, Germany. His 
most noted work was “The Red Badge of Courage.” 
Mr. Crane attracted the attention of Howells and Gar- 
land by the vivid realism with which he sketched metro- 
politan slum life. 


A Glance at British Politics. 

Joseph Chamberlain is reported to be in favor of an 
early dissolution of parliament and the election of a new 
parliament. He believes the war fever, now at its height, 
would insure a sweeping triumph in the general election 
and well-nigh wipe out the Liberal party. The Liberals 
are for the moment disheartened, disorganized, and di- 
vided on the justice of the war, and divided on the wis- 
dom and morality of annexation. Some statesmen, how- 
ever, disagree with Chamberlain and hold that too large 
a majority is a bad thing for a party. 

The political sky does not seem to be clear in any 
quarter. South Africa is not yet pacified ; China trem- 
bles on the verge of collapse and foreign partition; the 
relations between Russia and Japan, which may at any 
time involve England, are severely strained ; disturb- 
ances on the borders of Algiers and Morocco are viewed 
with anxious interest by statesmen of all nations; the 
Ashantee rising seems to be getting more serious, while 
the uncertain attitude of France causes great concern ; 
Many, therefore, look upon it as a poor time for the 
turmoil of electioneering. 

It is not at all certain that Lord Salisbury will retire 
after the election, as has been reported. He is seventy 
years old, but his health is good and his mind vigorous. 
Should he retire, Mr. Balfour is looked upon as his proba- 
ble successor in the foreign office. 


A New War Minister. 

A French cabinet officer is not very secure in his posi- 
tion at any time, as is shown by the recent resignation of 
Gen. de Galliffet, the minister of war. Recently he 
stated that an officer of the war office who had abstracted 
some letters and had them published had committed a 
crime. This was a signal for the Nationalist préss to at- 
tack the minister ; Count Boni de Castellane also attacked 
the cabinet in the chamber of deputies. Gen. de Galliffet 
then resigned and was replaced by Gen. André, the com- 
mander of the division of Paris. 
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Opportunities of the Country School : 
An Open Letter to the Teachers. 


Dear Country School Teacher : 

Do you sometimes look away from your wee garden of 
boys and girls to the great school-factories of the towns, 
and think that there is the ideal place in which to evolve 
the men and women of the next generation? If you do, 
believe me that the country, rather than the city, is the 
ideal place for the school. Not that the country schgols 
are always ideal; I am sorry to think that often they are 
not, but their opportunity is greater, and the thought of 
what a rural school might be gives me a strong desire to 
teach again in country schools. 

May I ask what you are teaching ? I imagine I hear 
you say: “Qh, all I have to teach here in this little 
scheol is reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and 
history.” 

Yes, that, perhaps, is all the law requires yeu to teach, 
but is it all you teach ? Then I am very sorry for those 
little boys and girls who are entrusted for so long a time 
to your care. But you are teaching more. You have a 
personality which they are studying. They began that 
study on the fiest morning of school, before they had 
opened a book. Your voice is pleasant and cultured. 
They noticed it, and will be unconsciously copying it. 
Your dress is neat and attractive, and your manners dig- 
nified and graceful. This, too, was observed by as many 
pairs of sharp eyes as you have pupils enrolled, and I 
prophesy that you will have a cleaner class of boys and 
girls than the teacher who is careless in dress and man- 
ners. But you have gone farther. Being yourself re- 
fined, and a weman of esthetic tastes, you have remained 
each evening after school to see that the sweeping was 
properly done, and you have also been on hand before 
school in the morning to see that not only the tops of the 
desks, but the ledges and the blackboard were well dusted 
by the boy in charge, and to place on the board fresh 
work for the day, not forgetting a choice quotation for 
memorization. 

The old box stove that you kept so clean all winter, 
now that the sun gives warmth, and it is no longer 
needed, you have covered ingeniously with some flounced 
arrangement of blue cambric, and surmounted it with an 
old blue china bowl of apple blossoms. The effect is 
charming. So thinks that little old man on the front 
seat. There is nothing pretty or graceful in his home 
on which to feast his big, black eyes. His sisters, too, 
are learning another lesson that will be of greater advan- 
tage to them than history or arithmetic. You did not 
dream how much you were doing fer the education of 
some of your girls when you put up those sash-curtains 
of dotted muslin, and set a pot of geraniums on the win- 
dow ledge. The soul expansion that took place in your 
school-room you could not see, but God looked down and 
saw. 

In the district just above your own the boys fight and 
mark the buildings with chalk, and you are so glad that 


‘your boys do not do such ungentlemanly things, but you 


do net guess why not. I think those trees the boys 
worked so hard to plant on Arbor day had their influence. 
They add dignity to the grounds, and then, how you all 
worked to rake up the grounds and make the flower beds. 
You were fortunate to get those thrifty pansy plants 
for your crescent, but the sweet alyssum border around 
your star (and the phlox inside) has come along so quickly 
they are not far behind. That large bed of mixed flow- 
ers, back of the school-house, is a good idea fer furnish- 
ing button-hole bouquets. Itseems to make a boy notice 
that his hair would be better brushed, and his hands im- 
proved by washing. 

Did you notice how the girls caught the spirit of seed- 
sewing, and planted their own little gardens at home? I 
was in at Mrs. Brown’s one evening after school (in im- 
agination) and while we were talking of the children— 
she has six—we wondered what kept them all so quiet, 
As it was time for me to go we went out on the veranda 
and there in the garden by the stone wall were the whole 
six, on their knees, working in the soft soil, which Ned 
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and Johnnie had spaded up. Nannie was explaining, jp 
tones much like your own to three-year-old Bess, that she 
must let the little seeds alone after they were plan 
for baby plants were wrapped in them, and they would 
not grow large and beautiful if they were disturbed, 

Mrs. Baker showed me some drawings that Florence 
and Edward had brought home from school. They rep. 
resented root, stem, leaves, and blossom of some of the 
wild flowers, which the children had taken to school and 
copied. 

Mrs. Baker told me the children were very enthusias- 
tic about their work at school, and that they had told 
her many things about plants and their culture that she 
did not know. She said they were very careful, too, 
about things pertaining to health and behavior—that the 
girls were more particular to ventilate their sleeping- 
rooms, and the boys to remove their hats and modulate 
their voices on entering the house than they had ever 
been before. Perhaps I ought not to repeat it, but she 
added, “We all think a great deal of our teacher. Her 
influence is felt thruout the district.” 

There are many things I have noticed about your 
teaching and school-room, but I must take space for only 


one more in this paper to you. That is the general . 


brightening up of many of the homes, the ideas for which 
have come frem the school-room, especially the use of 
pictures, which you teach the pupils to mount so neatly, 
using a pasteboard mat, rectangle of glass and strips of 
black paper or white linen, for binding. They are not 
gaudy, fancy pictures of no merit, but copies of the works 
of the great masters, such as the Perry pictures, Copley 
prints, and others. 

One thing I did not see in your school-room that I will 
suggest, namely a mother’s corner, for which there should 
be an easy chair, a little stand for a fan and bouquet, a 
rug, a foot-stool, two or three of your Madonnas to hang 
above the loved face of some boy’s mother while she 
spends a happy, restful half hour looking and listening 
from her seat of honor—a good picture for the boy to 
carry in his heart. You may have to increase the num- 
ber of chairs as the mothers drop in by twos and threes, 
when it becomes known that they are welcome, and it is 
worth while, but you will have no trouble in finding them, 
and a little stain and varnish, calico, thread, and a few 
tacks will be cheerfully furnished by the board er the 
children, who always like to help. 

I must really bring this letter to a close, altho I think 
of many things I would like to talk over with you. Your 
opportunity for good is very great, and, unless I am mis- 
taken, you are improving it. ALICE A. FLAGG. 

Minnesota. 


HF 
Answering Questions. 


For a Friday afternoon or a variety exercise I some- 
times ask each pupil to write two or three questions 
which he would like to have answered. These may in- 
clude questions on current topics, pronunciation, meaning 
of words, or any other reasonable query for which a pupil 
has not been able to find an answer. These questions 
are placed on my desk, and after looking them over and 
adding a few of my own I place all the slips in a box or 
between the pages of a book, and at the time appointed 
for the work ask each pupil to draw one slip. 

If the first pupil can answer the question he has 
drawn, he stands, reads the question, and gives his 
answer. If he cannot, the question is passed along the 
class until it comes to some one who can answer it, and 
so on until all are answered, each pupil keeping the 
questions he has answered. 

Criticism of answers is allowed according to import- 
ance of question and limits of time. At the close of the 
period all count to see who has the greatest number of 
slips. 

This work is useful not only as a review but it leads 
children to think for themselves and often brings out 
important points which might never come up in ordinary 
work. BERTHA TAIT. 

New York, 


Berton 
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Published Weekly by 
E. L. KELLOGG 2 CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wapasn Ave., Cuicaco. 














Tus Scnoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
Dering the — it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
eth, with cover, asummer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
ayear, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tut 
Scnoot JournaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tloned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Gecuteting as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 
Siberian Exile Abolished. 

The Russian council has adopted 
the bill for the abolition of exile to 
Siberia. Hereafter no wretches will 
be dragged across the country for 


. thousands of miles and condemned to 


years of hard labor in mines, without 
a trial. Every accused person will 


Tiebest Fut 
for Infants | 


Nature planned that infants | 
should have only milk for at j 
least the first year of life. But 3 
thin milk, skimmed milk, will 
t not nourish. It’s the milk that : 
is rich in cream, or fat, that 
t does the work. This is be- # 
4 cause fat is positively neces- 
sary for the growing body. 


i Scots Emulsion 


contains the best fat, in the 
= form of Cod-Liver Oil, for all ; 
delicate children. 
= They thrive greatly under its use. ; 
Soon they weigh more, eat more, 
= play better and look better. It’s just 
the right addition to their regular 
= food. The hypophosphites of lime 3 
and soda in it are necessary to the 
; growth and formation of bone and ; 


| teeth. 
At all druggists; soc. and $1.00. 
> SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 4 


rye 
0 
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hereafter have a trial, and convicted 


{persons will be confined in prisons in 


Russia which are now being built. 

This great reform has been in con- 
templation since 1895, and is due to 
the young czar’s sensitiveness to for- 
eign criticism and his humane disposi- 
tion. It is strange that a man of so 
mild a disposition would consent to the 
destruction of the constitutional lib- 
erty of the Finns. 


Anticosti Residents Must Go. 


In December, 1895, Henri E. A. 
Menier (may-nyay’) bought the island 
of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, from an English company. The 
island is 127 miles long and 27 miles 
wide, and contains a population of 
about 400. For some time Menier has 
been trying-to get these people to leave 
the island, but has failed. 

Sir Wilfred Laurier (loh-ryay’), the 
Canadian prime minister,is also anxious 
to have them leave, particularly since 
the courts have decided infavorof M. 
Menier. The premier has offered to 
give them land in the Canadian North- 
west and has a promise from the Ca- 
nadian Pacific railway to take them 
free of charge from their point of 
landing to their destination. 

Still they refuse to go. Now it is 
proposed to send a force of constables 
to forcibly eject them,as Menier holds 
to his purpose of turning the island 
into an immense game preserve, that 
is, a place in which deer and other 
animals can range. French colonists 
will be established where the ground is 
not adapted for hunting. 


World Convention of the Y. P. S.C. E. 


The first world’s convention of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor will open in London on July 
10. The convention promises to be the 
greatest on record, as the American 
delegation alone will probably be 10,000 
strong. It may seem strange to us, 
but in the great city of London a hard 
time is being experienced to provide 
sleeping accommodations for this host. 

Finding that the required number 
of beds were not to be had, the com- 
mittee tried to get tents. But the 
misunderstanding with one Oom Paul 
in South Africa has caused the supply 
of tents in England to run short, and 
the committee is searching around 
among all the small, manufacturers to 
make out the required number. Fur- 
thermore, so many ships are required 
for the South African transport ser- 
vice and so many people have been 
buying steamship tickets on account of 
the Paris exposition, that the rates of 
passage have gone up veryhigh. This 
may keep many Endeavorers away 
from the convention. 


- India’s Famine and Plague. 


The outlook in India is of the gloom- 
Liest possible description. From every 
stricken province the weekly returns 
show steady increases in the total of 
famine relief. Nearly 5,500,000 are 
now receiving aid, and the actual num- 
ber of people who are severely affected 








by the extreme scarcity must be now 
close to 100,000,000. 

The whole of western and a great 
deal of central and southern India 
have practically no crops. The drouth 
has ruined them. In thousands of 
square miles there is not so much as a 
blade of grass. 

In many places the cattle have been 
kept alive for weeks by feeding them 
on the leaves of trees, weeds, the 
thatch of houses, and similar stuff, but 
now the supply of even this poor form 
of nutriment has given out. The cat- 
tle are therefore dying by the thous- 
and. To the famine is added, in many 
places, the horrors of the plague. 


Trouble on the ‘‘ French Shore.” 


Indications point to some lively 
times this year among the fishermen 
on what is known as the ‘French 
shore,” on the west coast of Newfound- 
land. Hundreds of French natives of 
St. Pierre go there every year to fish, 
and their rights to such privilege are 
guaranteed by a treaty which Great 
Britain haslong sought to have abol- 
ished. 

The Frenchmen, however, stoutly 
cling to their rights, and French war- 
ships have been sent there to protect 
them. Chamberlain intended to have 
carried out his intention this spring 
to expel them, but on account of the 
situation in the Transvaal, resolved to 
postpone the matter to some more op- 
portune time. 

Large numbers of young Frenchmen 
are flocking to the shore, and they pro- 
pose to defy the British warships to 
interfere with them. On the other 
hand, if Great Britain tries to expel,at 
the demands of the French, her own 
colonists from fishing stations which 
they have otcupied in some cases for 
two or three generations, she will have 
the whole populace up in arms. The 
situation is a very perplexing one for 
British statesmen. 

Russia’s Work at Port Arthur. 


Russia has shipped 100,000 coolies 
from China to Manchuria (man-choo’- 
ri-ah) to construct the railway to Port 
Arthur. 

The fortifications at Port Arthur are 
progressing rapidly, and the troops, 
ammunition, and supplies there far 
exceed the necessities of railway pro- 
tection. 


Australians Go to South Africa. 


Another force of Australian bush- 
men, several hundred strong, has just 
left Sydney for South Africa, and 
within the next few days bodies from 
the other colonies will be on their 
way thither. The total strength of 
the imperial bushmen regiments will 
be over 2,500, which could easily have 
been increased to 10,000. 

These troops will land at Beira (bay’- 
rah), Portuguese East Africa, and 
under the command of Sir Frederick 
Carrington, form a kind of armed po- 
lice on the northern and northeastern 
borders of the Transvaal. All are 
good bushmen and excellent riders. 
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“Good Beginnings 
Make Good Endings.”’ 


You are making a good beginntrtg when 
you commence to take Hood's Sarsaparilla 
for any trouble of your blood, stomach, 
hidneys or liver. Persistently taken, this 
great medicine will bring you the good end- 
ing of perfect health, strength and 1 





Never Disappoints 








ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Oonducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Oentrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of oasy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Oars direct, or by transfer 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - ~ Proprietors. 














CONTINENTAL # HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS, 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Rooms, Three New Elevators. 


Room, with Boarp,...... $2.so and Upward 
Room, WirHout Boarp,..$1.c0 and Upward 
Room, with Baru, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up, 
Room, wirn Baru, Eurorean, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L.U. MALTBY, 









At the End of Vour Jd oaruey you will find 
ita great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sta, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De ot free. 
Room, $ .OO per day and Upwards, = 


FANNDURDOREOURBOUROEUOEOOUEUOENGEUOOEUORULGT 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive pei wear, 
» 


CHAFING 
SUNRUR TN. andall 
tetions of the skin. 


Sold everywhere, or we ofthe. Get — ye * 


A-Buried Glacier, 


A buried glacier has been discovered 
on Boulder creek, Alaska. There was 
about eight inches of earth over the 
glacier on which trees eight inches in 
diameter were growing, showing that 
the ice mountain, which is clear and pale 
blue, has been there for a long time. 
The ice is solid at a depth of twenty 
feet. The glacier is to be utilized as 
cold storage during hot months. 


Summer Outings. 


Personally-Conducted Tours via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces the following personally-con- 
ducted tours for the summer and early 
autumn of 1900:— 

To the North, including Niagara Falls, 
Thousand [slands, the St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, the Saguenay; Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, 
and Saratoga, July 21 to August 4, and 
August 11 to 25. Rate, $125 for the round 
trip from New York, Philadelphia, Balti 
more, and Washington, including all neces- 
sary expenses. l’roportionate rates from 
other points, 

Five-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and 
Washington, September 15. Rate, $25 
from New York, $22 from Philadelphia. 
Proportionate rates from other points. 

A nine-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray 
Caverns, Natural Bridge, Richmond, Old 
Point Comfort, and Washington, October 
y. Rate, $65 from New York, $63 from 
Philadelphia, including all necessary ex- 
penses. Proportionate rates from other 
points, 

For itineraries and further information 
apply to ticket agents, or address Geo. W, 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger agent, 
Philadelphia. 


A Valuable Publication, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 1900 Summer 
Excursion Route Book. 

On June 1 the Passenger Department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
publish the 1900 edition of its Summer Ex- 
cursion Route Book. This work is de- 
signed to provide the public with descrip- 
tive notes of the principal summer resorts 
of eastern America, with the best routes 
for reaching them, and the rates of fare. 
It contains all the principal seashore and 
mountain resorts of the East, and over 
seventeen hundred different routes or com 
binations of routes. The book has been 
compiled with the greatest care, and alto- 
gether is the most complete and compre- 
hensive handbook of summer travel ever 
offered fo the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking. 
printed in colors, and the book contains 
several maps, presenting the exact routes 
over which tickets are sold. The book is 
profusely illustrated with fine half-tone 
cuts of scenery at the various resorts and 
along the lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 

On and after June 1 this very interesting 
hook may be procured at any Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad ticket office at the nominal 
price of ten cents, or, upon application to 
the general office, Broad Street Station, 
by mail for twenty cents. 


——e 


Pears’ 


Do you know the most 
luxurious bath in the world? 
Have you ysed Pears’ 


Soap ? 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 


Agents make 
25 Per cent. 
Commission 
by getting orders for our 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
BXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 
SPECIAL PRESENTS 


orchecks, Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ATIERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York, 


















For Summer, 





New York: { A ante: ol 
Brooklyn: 604 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago? 74 Btate Bt. 














i HIS entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 
New England 
Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command. 
. Gro. W. Cuapwick, 

Musical Director. 

















READERS will confer a favorZby ‘men- 
tioning THE ScHoot JouRNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





be } Gunnane axxre Co. Ne 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Sg: @ 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW Yor! | 
Complete catalogue on application 


SSRI sthma. 


relief for, 
KIDDER'S aaa 
ELL & CO. 
Charlestown, 














like Sapolio-They waste 
* them only to make the world ¢ 
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ibby’s \ 


Luncheon 










Only One 


of anything can be superlative. The 
‘*Best’’ always stands alone. For 
variety, delicacy, fine flavor and gen- 
eral excellence, nothing equals 
Libby’s Perfect Food Products 

Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 
Government inspection. They are ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome. Libby's 
are the convenient foods for in-doors 
and out-doors. Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening cans. 

Write for our little book, “How to Make Good 
Thoms to Eat." Tells you all about the 71 kinds 
of Libby's ready-to-serve toods. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 




















WEEKLY | MEN and WOMEN, 
and Expenses, | At Home or Traveling. 


Mr. Smith, of mat 
ay } of NJ. 


, first 
Mr. Muncy, of Texas, first 
Carrie William cler 44 in 
weeks. Mrs. Hitchoox, eoadice 
boneskeoning. ti 

while teaching. 
LET US START YOU-No 
ence n Our ite 


tase over $47,000.00" last 
month supplying the enormous 
Cablece and eppolating 
soly burg-fongipans want baptles onda mer 
scheme, sree or fake inci ~~ a ‘wi He bay 
0) in, Now 4n, Ne 
Would Maho Gora? World wie, Fest cereg: 
(We recommend above firm as reliable.—Editor) 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


‘‘The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 








- President, 


Assets, - . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 

and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS =‘sv2 


Purest copper and.tin only. Terms, etc. free 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


Andrews School Furnishing Co. 


Everything for schools. The Oxford Combina- 
tion and Chandler Adjustable Desks and Seats 
Black , Maps, Globes, Crayon, Erasers, etc. 
always in stock. Second-Hand Furniture and 
Supplies bought and sold. Send for 114-page il- 
= catalogue, and description of second- 

and goods. 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BUSINESS— 


A hustling teacher or superintendent 
of schools desiring an interest in the 
School Book trade under very favor- 
able circumstances may address, 


SCHOOL BOOK COFIPANY, 
Care of Editor 
‘¢ School Journal,” N. Y¥. 





‘UNIVERSITY 














National Educational Convention. 


‘The National Educational Convention 
will be held this year at Charleston, S. C. 
The Atlantic Coast Line has just issued a 
neat booklet that will be of interest to 
teachers and others concerned in the Con- 
vention. The booklet is entitled a ‘“ Short 
Sketch of Charleston—How it-Fared in 
Two Wars and an Earthquake.” Copies 
may be had by addressing H. P. Clark, 
Gen’! East’n Agent, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


Economy in the Defender, 


A word to housewives: Do you want 
to know'the most economical investment 
you can make in the way of sheets and 
pillow-cases? Do you like a soft, durable 
sheeting that improves with laundering 
and that will withstand the wear and tear 
of even hotel service? The Defender 
Manuafcturing Company provides just 
such an article. 


Ready-made sheets and pillow-cases are 
a great boon to the busy housekeeper, as 
they are not only a saving of time and la- 
bor, but are better made than they can pos- 
sibly 5e manufactured at home and can be 
bought for about the same price as the 
plain material. Not one imperfect article 
is ever turned out by the Defender Manu- 
facturing Company. Everystitch must be 
perfect, or the article is returned to the 
work-woman for correction. 


The Defender products are also made 
under the most sanitary conditions, The 
reatest care is taken that strict clean- 
iness shall be observed in all branches 
of the work. 


Several different varieties of hemming 
may be found in these goods. There are 
the plain hem, the hem-stitched border, 
also the edge with insertions and em- 
broidery in more or less elaborate designs. 

Did you ever realize that the only way to 
obtain a straight edge to a sheet is by tear- 
ing the material? Sheeting made up with 
a cut edge will, after washing, pull askew 
and drive the soul of the fastidious house- 
wife to despair. That is one objection 
which some persons find in ready-made 
sheets and pillow-cases. They claim that 
the ready-made article is always cut and 
will not keep its shape. The Defender 
Manufacturing Company tears all its 
sheets. Bear this in mind. It was the first 
manufacturing company of sheets and pil- 
low-cases to do this. 

You can suit your pocket book and will 
make no mistake in purchasing any one of 
the brands of the Defender Manufacturing 
Company. The four most in demand are 
the Defender, the Palma, the Selkirk, and 
the Wexford. If you simply request the 
“‘ Defender ” you will probably get the De- 
fender brand, which is, by the wer ver 
popular and exceedingly cheap. The Pal- 
ma is a beautiful sheeting, soft, fine, and 
agreeable to the touch. Lovers of luxu- 
rious living approve of the Palma. The 
Selkirk is a strong sheeting resembling 
linen. It is very durable and is much in 
use in hotels, steamships, etc. The Wex- 
ford is exquisitely fine and durable as well. 
This is the best sheeting manufactured. 


That Wonderful Organism, The Brain. 
That wonderful organism, the brain, with 


"| its various “ departments” (if one may be 


permitted the use of so unscientific a term) 
governing the sensory and motor tracts, 
which, in their turn, regulate the heart’s 
action, the respiratory movements, and the 
use, even, of every limb in our bodies, as 
well as the rate of blood pressure and flow, 
must ever be a fruitful and engrossing 
theme for scientific thought and study, es- 
pecially with reference to therapeutics 
and the alleviation of human suffering, as, 
also the true action of narcotics, and the 
mode in which cerebral functions are gov- 
erned by the exhibition of pote drugs. 
For the present, one must content to 
regard, for example, cerebral disturbance, 





giving rise to insomnia (or if not this, dy- 


somnia), as the outcome of a localized 
cerebral hyperaemia, with or without the 
accompaniment of fain. I haveacasebe- 
fore me of each condition, and for which 
the same treatment appears to act with 
equal potency. Both these cases are those 
of men in active employment (mental and 
bodily); there is in each case a history of 
neurotic heredity, but neither cardiac or 
other visceral diseases. On the mother’s 
side, in both cases, there was well-marked 
hysteria, and in neither case any evidence 
of mental incapacity or derangement. My 
treatment was, of course, directed towards 
allaying irritation by means of the ex- 
hibition of bromides, varied by occasional 
doses of chloral hydrate, neither of which 
appeared after a time to give uniform re- 
sults. I could but “ring the changes” 
therefore, 02 opiates and hygienic sugges- 
tions, but the only treatment which up to 
the present has offered anything like a 
hopeful result is five-grain antikamnia tab- 
lets, given in doses of one tablet every fif- 
teen minutes up to four tablets for one 
hour before bedtime, the hemicrania in the 
one case rapidly subsiding, followed by a 
good night’s rest, whilst the hyperaemia 
and insomnia in the other case appeared 
to be absolutely controlled. 
the use of tobacco and alcohol in order 
that a true solution of the problem before 
me might have the better chance of being 
effected. Since then I have learned that 
the continued use of these tablets (i. e. one 
five grain, tablet each night) has afforded 
much benefit in both cases. This is now 
my second contribution towards the litera- 
ture of the subject of antikamnia, and I 
cannot resist the conclusion that in this 
drug we possess a most valuable pain re- 
liever. I have carefully watched the car- 
diac functions in both cases to which 
reference has been made, but find no de- 
pressing influence at work, but on the con- 
trary that of a regulating and stimulating 
character. ‘The temperature of the body 
(taken at the mouth) under the influence 
of Antikamnia tablets appears to suffer a 
decrease in every case, showing that what 
has been asserted with reference to the 
antipyratic action of the drug, is true. I 
have proven this in cases of catarrh and 
other diseases accompanied by rise of tem- 
perature. The continued use of Antikam- 
nia tablets does not leave any unpleasant 
after-effects, and so far as I have yet 
watched its action in clinical cases, 1 am 
inclined to the belief that for such as I 
have described, as well as for neuralgias 
generally, it should be highly esteemed as 
a most valuable and reliable addition to 
our modern list of remedies, 

George Selkirk Jones, Ph. D., L.S. A., 

London, Eng. 
Original Article in Medical Reprints. 


Street Incident. 

“ My Dear Sir,” exclaimed Lawyer Bar- 
tholomew Livingston, meeting the Rev. 
Dr. Archibald Windham on -the village 
street, “ What does this mean? I ory t 
you were laid up with all sorts of bad dis- 
eases!” 

* And so I was,” replied the reverend 
gentleman, “I had an attack of indigestion 
and from that time on my whole system 
has been in a disordered condition until I 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla which 
has put me on my feet and cured all my 
stomach troubles.” 

“JT don’t doubt it,” said the lawyer. 
“This same medicine cured my wife of 
rheumatism and my little girl of scrofula. 
When theysay it’s the best medicine money 
can buy, they only tell the truth.” 

“Yes, yes, so they do,” replied the min- 
ister, and the two passed on. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


WINsLow’s SoorHine Syrup has been used 

R FIFTY YEARS b 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILD HIL 
HING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. _ It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC and 














Drage tet hs oveny part of the world i 
8 eve t) rid. 
ask for ** Mrs. Winsko "3 3 yrop,” and 





Ww ng 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a b* ttle. 


I interdicted. 
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OOO SESESOSSSESSSSSSSCOSECUECESCEES 


PRANG ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING BOOKS -.-.- 


The great success of the year. 
More popular every month. 
Write for circular showing new adoptions for 1900. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY $ 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SSSSSRECRSISOHSSHSSEEHERBERH 





PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS, 


HE pressing need in connection with 
the new and rapid growth of com- 
mercial education in the public 

schools and academies of this country is 
thoroughly trained teachers. To meet this 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses. 


SESSION OF 1900. . = = SIXTH YEAR, JULY 9—AUGUST 17. 
Forty courses in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English, German, Philosophy, Education, 
History, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 


$25. FOR THE SESSION. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work. It combines the coolness and 
the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem and the Hudson with 
the advantages of the great city. For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 


METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 





SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 











THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 


SIX WEEKS Besinaing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 





A full corps of Unognaled attractions for teachers and others who | Lincoln Park 
Instructors and | Wish to combine recreation and summer study. | and the shores 
excellent facilities Write for circular of information, addressing the Director of Lake Michigan 








EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 














® CTRICT mutuality 

observed in distribu- 
tion of surplus. Each 
policy-holder, under all 


MASSACHUSETTS 
TAL | ——- 
LIFE INSURANCE? tistrrcuicianos 
COMPANY, 





SEND FOR 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. rt ae amete: 
Incorporated 1851. * CONTRACT 





|» acwesiscaianed will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 


demand, a course of instruction in the com- 
mercial branches has been organized in the 


Department of Commerce and 
Finance, Drexel Institute » 


The Course includes Commercial Geo- 
graphy, History of Commerce, Commercial 
Law, Banking and Finance, and the Eng- 
lish and Spanish Languages, in addition to 
the practical subjects of Book-keeping, 
Accounting, and lodustrial and Commer: 
cial Arithmetic, essential to a complete 
commercial education. 

Applicants must have at least two years’ 
experience in general teaching, or have 
been graduated from a normal school of 
approved standing. 

The Course can be completed in one year. 
Circulars can be had on application to the 
Registrar of the Institute. 


JAMES MACALISTER, LL.D., 
President. 
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New York State 
Summer e Institutes 


FOR 1900 





State Summer Institutes, each in- 
cluding a Department of Pedagogy 
and a Department of Review, will be 
held JULY 9-27, 1900, at Chautauqua, 
N. Y.—Puitip M. Hui, A.M., of 
Johnstown, N. Y., Conductor; and 
at Thousand Island Park, N. Y.— 
CHARLES A. SHAVER, of Watertown, 
N. Y., Conductor. A strong faculty 

e has been engaged for each institute, 
and well-chosen courses have been 
arranged for teachers who desire to 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered. for further particulars, ad- 
dress the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Albany, N. Y., or one of 

; the conductors, 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York Ciry. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general 
, teachers, supervisors, princi- 
Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 
structors in normal schools and 
College colleges. Open to doth sexes. 
Fellowships and_ scholarships 

amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 





Pupils who are troubled with 
STAMMERING, STUTTERING, 
LISPING, etc., 


can acquire correct speech through a course of 


ARTICULATION DRILL 


during the coming vacation and be ready to re- 
sume their regular school work next September. 


DAVID GREENE, 
1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ogth Year. Open all Summer. 





June 9, 1900 
DREXEL «INSTITUTE 
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